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Three Aspects of the Way 
of Christ and the Church 


(An Approach to the Fellowship Problem) 


By MARTIN H. FRANZMANN 


N 1 Cor. 1:9 St. Paul characterizes the members of the Church 
as those who have been called by God into fellowship (com- 
munion) with His Son Jesus Christ, our Lord. This fellowship 

is a total participation in the whole Christ, a participation which 
takes a peculiarly vivid and experiential form in Holy Communion 
(1 Cor.10:16 ff.). The totality of this communion with Jesus 
Christ, our Lord, is marked by the many compounds in “with,” 
used by St. Paul to describe this communion: we suffer with Him 
(Rom. 8:17), we are crucified with Him (Rom. 6:6; Gal. 2:20), 
we die and are buried with Him (Rom.6:4; Col.2:12), we are 
raised from the dead and made alive with Him (Col. 2:12 f.; 3:1; 
Eph. 2:5 f.); we shall be glorified, shall inherit, and shall live and 
reign with Him (Rom.8:17; 2 Tim.2:12; Rom.6:8). The full- 
ness of this life communion is expressed most strikingly, for the 
Church as a community, in the figure of the Church as the body 
of Christ. For the life communion of the individual with Christ, 
the words of St.Paul in Gal.2:20f. are the perfect expression: 

I am crucified with Christ; nevertheless I live; yet not I, but Christ 

liveth in me, and the life which I now live in the flesh I live by 

the faith of the Son of God, who loved me and gave himself for me. 

I do not frustrate the grace of God. ... 


The last words quoted recall the historical setting of these words; 
they are part of a rebuke addressed to St. Peter when he at Antioch 
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did not walk uprightly according to the truth of the Gospel. Thus 
another and very important aspect of this communion with Christ 
becomes clear: it is not a mystical absorption into Christ, in which 
personality and will are lost; it is a communion of faith, a com- 
munion in which Christ remains Lord, personally, over our lives; 
the communion is normative for our lives: not to translate the 
Christ in us into action is revolt and disobedience — it is a setting- 
at-naught of the grace of God in Jesus Christ. And this same note 
of authority and obedience is in the body-of-Christ image also, for 
the correlative of the Church as the body is Christ the Lord as its 
Head. 

God has called us into communion with His Son, our Lord; and 
this Son is called, in the Corinthians passage with which we began, 
not only Christ but Jesws, the human Jesus, in whom God was in- 
carnate. Jesus the Christ is ovr Lord. This being so, it is obvious 
that our life in the flesh, if it is to be a communion with our Lord, 
will have its goal, direction, and character set for it by the life our 
Lord lived in the days of His flesh: there is “truth in Jesus” 
(Eph. 4:21). 

Ethelbert Stauffer, in his Theologie des Neuen Testaments 
(p. 13 £.), has selected as the three distinguishing marks of Jesus’ 
course of life 

a) its doxological character: He sought always and only the 
glory of God, the glory of the Father that sent Him; 

b) its antagonistic character: He came to destroy the works of 
the devil; 

c) its soteriological character: He came to seek and save that 
which was lost, to minister and to give His life a ransom for many. 


One might justifiably reduce or expand this list of the marks of 
Jesus’ life; but they are adequate and may serve as the signature 
of the life of Jesus in the days of His flesh; they recur in the lives 
of His Apostles with great distinctness, as the Book of Acts and 
the Apostolic writings themselves testify; and they must run through 
the life of the Church, the body of which Christ is the Head, if 
the Church is to be true to its origin and its nature. They must be 
seen in the Church’s worship, in its proclamation, in its theology 
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(the considered substance of that proclamation), in its mission 
work, in its work of mutual edification, its eleemosynary activity, 
its publicity, and not least in the way in which it practices fellow- 
ship and exercises exclusion. 
1. Jesus Christ A. DOxOLOGY 

The way of Jesus is doxology translated into living. His life is 
the perfect fulfillment of the First Commandment, from which the 
fulfillment of all the others of necessity flows. There is a divine 
“must” over His whole life; the will of Him that sent Him is the 
be-all and the end-all of His Messianic existence. Mark 8:31: “And 
He began to teach them that the Son of Man must suffer many 
things, and be rejected of the elders, and of the chief priests, and 
scribes, and be killed, and after three days rise again.” Luke 4:43: 
“I must preach the Kingdom of God to other cities also, for ¢here- 
fore am I sent.” Even in events of apparently incidental character 
this “must” appears. Luke 19:5: “Zacchaeus, make haste, and come 
down; for today I must abide at thy house.” This “must” is often 
more specifically the must of “It is written.” Luke 22:37: “For 
I say unto you that this that is written must yet be accomplished in 
Me, And He was reckoned among the transgressors. . . .”. Mark 
14:21: “The Son of Man indeed goeth as it is written of Him.”.. . 


Everywhere Jesus seeks not His own glory, but the glory of the 
Father that sent Him (John 8:50; 7:18; cf. also John 5:30; 4:34). 
“He can fulfill His mission of actualizing the glory of God in the 
midst of a world which in an intoxication of self-glory knows noth- 
ing, and wants to know nothing, of the glory of God, only if His 
own honor is nothing in His own eyes and the honor of God 
everything” (Stauffer, Joc. cit.). 

He meets every temptation of Satan (each temptation designed to 
make Jesus assert Himself and achieve independent glory) by as- 
serting the sole glory of the only God (Matt. 4:4,7,10). He will 
not have His miracles give Him repute and glory; He commands 
silence where the wondrous deeds of healing are done, for He is the 
quiet and selfless Servant of the Lord of whom Isaiah had spoken: 
“He shall not strive nor cry aloud” (Matt. 12:19). He will have 
His miracles understood as the coming-in of the Kingdom of God 
(Matt. 12:28), as the works which His Father has given Him 
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(John 5:36). In them the glory of God is to be made manifest 
(John 11:4,40; 9:3). At the moment in which He makes His 
highest claim as Son, as the only One who knows the Father, He 
gives thanks to the Father, the Lord of heaven and earth, that He 
has hidden these things from the wise and revealed them to the 
simple (Matt. 11:25-27), for “so the whole greatness of God’s 
grace is manifested. It comes down to those who have nothing but 
their need. Thus it becomes clear that God’s grace is not bound to, 
or conditioned by, anything that man has but with its own riches 
exalts those that are in the depths.” (Schlatter. ) 

When His disciples confess Him as God’s Anointed, the Son of 
God, He marks the doxological character of His mission by fore- 
telling His Passion, just as He goes from the Mount of Transfigura- 
tion to Golgotha, that God may be all in all. And He will let noth- 
ing block out, or efface, that glory of God, not even the good inten- 
tions of Peter the Confessor, who sought to turn Him from His 
divinely appointed way: “Thou savorest not the things of God” 
(Matt. 16:23). He laid His glory by and humbled Himself and 
became obedient unto death, so that at the end of all, when the 
Father shall have highly exalted Him and every tongue shall con- 
fess Him Lord, it may all be “to the glory of God the Father” 
(Phil. 2:6 ff.). 


2. The Apostles of Our Lord 

In the persons as well as in the inspired teaching and admonition 
of the Apostles we see the unique human life of Jesus reflected in 
the lives of ordinary mortal men. Their lives too, are lives of 
doxology. They are not plaster-cast and bloodless saints; but 
through and around and over their failings there runs deep and 
broad the main stream of the invincible will to glorify God in His 
Christ. The risen Christ Himself had taught them to be so minded: 
when during the forty days of His sojourn with them after the 
Resurrection they asked Him, “Lord, wilt thou at this time restore 
again the kingdom to Israel?” He turned their thoughts and their 
lives away from any idea of a reign in Israel and toward a ministry 
to all the world: “Ye shall receive power after that the Holy Ghost 
is come upon you; and ye shall be witnesses unto Me both in Jeru- 
salem, and in all Judaea, and in Samaria, and unto the uttermost 
part of the earth.” Power was to be theirs, but the same kind of 
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power that marked the earthly path of their King, who was born 
and came into the world that He might bear witness to the truth — 
and die in that witnessing. The Apostles were to become minister- 
ing princes of a ministering King, with no thought of any glory 
but the glory of God. As it was with the Eleven, so it was with that 
Apostle born out of due time; Paul was called to serve, to be a 
chosen vessel, to bear the name of the Lord before the Gentiles, 
and kings, and the Children of Israel (Acts 9:15); “I have ap- 
peared unto thee for this purpose, to make thee a minister and a 
witness ...,’ the Risen Lord told him (Acts 26:16; cf.22:10, 15). 

Henceforth the first title on the Apostle’s lips is “bondservant,” 
“minister,” “servant” — “If I yet pleased men, I should not be the 
servant of Christ” (Gal. 1:10, 23-24). He sought no glory of men, 
but as of sincerity, as of God, in the sight of God, he spoke, in 
Christ (1 Thess. 2:6; 2 Cor.2:17). He would tolerate no human 
greatness in the Church, not even his own: “Who, then, is Paul, 
and who is Apollos but ministers by whom ye believed, even as the 
Lord gave every man?” (1 Cor.3:5.) If he must glory, he will 
glory only in his infirmities, that the Lord’s strength may be made 
perfect in his weakness, “that the power of Christ may rest upon 
me” (2 Cor. 12:9 f.; cf. 11:30; 12:5). And death in this ministry 
is not defeat, for Christ is magnified in his body, whether it be by 
life or by death” (Phil. 1:20; cf. John 2:19). 

As in their persons, so in their doctrine the glory of God is every- 
thing; to exemplify this fully would be to reproduce the whole of 
Apostolic teaching, for it all, in one way or another, is a develop- 
ment of that one theme: “For God, who commanded the light to 
shine out of darkness, hath shined in our hearts, to give the light 
of the knowledge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ” 
(2 Cor.4:6). They preach not themselves, but Christ Jesus the 
Lord, and themselves servants for the elect’s sake, that the abundant 
grace might through the thanksgiving of many redound to the glory 
of God (2 Cor.4:5,15). It belongs to the essence of God’s grace 
as the Apostles proclaim it that all boasting is excluded (Rom. 
3:27), in order that he who glories may glory only in the Lord 
(1 Cor. 1:31), just as it is of the essence of faith that it gives God 
the glory (Rom. 4:20). Christ has received us all, Jew and Gentile, 
to the glory of God (Rom. 15:7). 
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And their admonition to the churches is all to the effect that God 


be God in their lives, that all the lives of men be a living sacrifice 
to Him. So St. Peter, to give but one or two examples of many, 
exhorts his Christians to have their conversation honest among the 
Gentiles “that whereas they speak against you as evildoers, they 
may by your good works, which they shall behold, glorify God in 
the day of visitation” (1 Pet.2:12). Or again of the life within 
the Church: “If any man speak, let him speak as the oracles of 
God; if any man minister, let him do it as of the ability which God 
giveth, that God in all things may be glorified through Jesus Christ, 
to whom be praise and dominion forever and ever” (1 Pet.4:11). 
God is always the First, and anything that man may do is but the 
answer and echo of God’s prime action: “Herein is love, not that 
we loved God, but that He loved us and sent His Son to be the 
Propitiation for our sins. Beloved, if God so loved us, we ought 
also to love one another.” (1 John 4:10-11.) 

The Apostles plant and build the Church; but they know that 
God wills the Church, that the Church is His husbandry, His build- 
ing (1 Cor.3:9), and that they can build it only to God’s glory 
and on God’s terms. “For other foundation can no man lay than 
that is laid, which is Jesus Christ” (1 Cor.3:11). That decides the 
question of fellowship: neither the national pride of the Jew nor 
the cultural pride of the Greek is spared the confrontation with 
the stumbling block and the foolishness of the Crucified (1 Cor. 
1:23), no more than Jesus exempted the Pharisee from repentance 
in the full sense or saw in the ripe theology of a Nicodemus a sub- 
stitute for the birth from above. Theologically the Apostles are 
curiously immobile: another Gospel that embroiders upon the one 
Gospel which placarded up Christ Crucified before men, denying 
none of its positive truths, but adding the grace of tradition and the 
rigor of legal discipline — such a Gospel is not, for the Apostles, an 
interesting theological development, to be discussed at length and 
objectively; it is anathema (Galatians). The higher theology of 
Colossae is not allowed to obscure the glory of the fullness of God’s 
revelation and the completeness of His atonement in Christ. “Be- 
ware lest any man spoil you through philosophy and vain deceit, 
after the tradition of men” (Col. 2:8), for God will be All in all. 
The fullness of the Godhead dwells in Christ and brooks no supple- 
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ment from men to darken its glory. And St. John brands a Chris- 
tology that by-passes the full reality of the Passion as the breath of 
the Spirit of Antichrist (1 John). These gentle men of God who 
yearn with almost womanly tenderness over their little children 
in Christ grow hard as granite and inexorable as death when the 
glory of God in Christ is threatened. 


3. The Church of All Ages 

The Church in all ages exists for the glory and praise of God. 
God has chosen us before the foundation of the world that we 
might be to the praise of the glory of His grace; He has bestowed 
His grace on us in Christ, in whom we have redemption through 
His blood, that we should be to the praise of His glory; He has 
sealed us with the Holy Spirit of promise, the earnest of our in- 
heritance until the redemption of the purchased possession, unto 
the praise of His glory. (Eph.1:3-14). Our existence as God's 
chosen generation, the royal priesthood, a holy nation, a peculiar 
people, has as its goal that we should show forth the praises of 
Him who hath called us out of darkness into His marvelous light 
(1 Pet.2:9). Our every act is to be such that men see in it our 
Father in heaven and glorify Him (Matt.5:16); in all things God 
is to be glorified through Jesus Christ (1 Pet.4:11). 

In the matter of fellowship, too, our Lord would have us savor 
the things that be of God. God wills the Church, and He wills it 
one (John 17:21; Eph. 4:4-6). That oneness is at once the gift of 
God to us and an obligation that rests upon us as new men in Christ. 
We are to strive, to exert ourselves, to maintain the unity that God’s 
Spirit gives (Eph. 4:3). This means annihilation of self, the com- 
plete exclusion of self-insistence and self-interest: “with all lowli- 
ness and meekness, with long-suffering, forbearing one another in 
love” (Eph. 4:2; cf. Col. 3:12-14). Nothing human, all too human, 
dare impede or obscure unity where God has created it, nor hinder 
its restoration where correction and forgiveness, repentance and 
amendment, will restore it. 

But neither can the human, all too human, build its Church; 
the Church is God’s husbandry, God’s building (1 Cor. 3:9); it is 
God’s calling that brings men into fellowship with His Son and 
with one another; and every expression or acknowledgment of fel- 
lowship in our life ecclesiastical must be an actualization of God's 
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intention for His Church, according to His will as revealed in His 
Word. His will and His Word will suffer no abridgment to suit 
our ends. Luther’s reply to those that urged the sweet reasonable- 
ness of settling for something less than God’s total is well known: 
to those that urge “man solle nicht ueber Eimen Artikel so hart 
streiten usw., und darueber die christliche Liebe zertrennen, noch 
einander dem Teufel geben; sondern ob man gleich in einem 
geringen Stueck irret, da man sonst in andern eins ist, moege man 
wohl etwas weichen und gehen lassen, und gleichwohl bruederlich 
und christlich Einigkeit oder Gemeinschaft halten,” to such he re- 
plies: “Nein, lieber Mann, mir nicht des Friedens und Einigkeit 
darueber man Gottes Wort verliert; denn damit waere schon das 
ewige Leben und alles verloren . . . dem Worte sollen alle Dinge 
weichen. .. .” 

There is, of course, a double temptation here— the Church’s 
path is always on a narrow ridge between abysses. The one is to 
confuse the glory of God with our glory and to make of doctrinal 
discipline a heavy-handed and loveless insistence on our way of 
doing things or expressing things. The other temptation is to a 
“charity” that settles for less than the absolute obedience to the 
Lord of the Church to which God lays claim for Him: “Hear 
ye Him!” — to avoid the duty of correcting the erring brother; to 
throw truth and error together in the pious hope or the comforting 
conviction that truth will always ultimately win out. This type 
of ecclesiastical fatalism is hardly doxological. Another form of this 
fatalism is, to put it crudely, this: Since we cannot ever have com- 
plete doctrinal unity anyway, why should we try for it to begin 
with? Let’s be satisfied with something less than the impossible 
ideal. We all know how fatal such an attitude is in sanctification, 
how it puts a leaden armor between us and the point of all the 
Biblical imperatives that say without qualification, “Be ye holy,” 
ang makes for highly relaxed and very comfortable citizens in the 
suburbs of Zion. 

But if we are really doxological as a church we can avoid both 
extremes and walk the doxological road of Christ. The excision 
of ourselves and the growing-great of God in our whole treatment 
of error will give us a certainty and a serenity, a willingness to 
examine ourselves and to be examined, a large and unselfish kind- 
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liness that will be used by God to win men for the truth and will 
keep us both from a loveless rigorism and from that easy and 
resigned ecclesiasticism whose ideal is smooth operation all round. 

1, Jibmne-Chheies B. ANTAGONISTIC 

The full assent to the glory of God necessarily involves unquali- 
fied opposition to the satanic in all its forms, including its mani- 
fold incarnations in men and within the Church. 

The life of our Lord was a continuous battle against the Prince 
of this World and against all who are in his service. St. Peter can 
sum up Jesus’ career on earth by saying that He “went about doing 
good and healing them that were oppressed of the devil; for God 
was with Him” (Acts 10:38), and St. John can describe the goal of 
the Incarnation thus: “For this purpose the Son of God was mani- 
fested, that he might destroy the works of the devil” (1 John 3:8). 

Our Lord Himself viewed His miracles (especially but not ex- 
clusively the casting out of demons) as the incoming of God's 
kingdom and the overcoming of all satanic opposition: “But if 
I cast out devils by the Spirit of God, then the Kingdom of God is 
come unto you” (Matt.12:28). He had, by His victory in the 
Temptation, entered the strong man’s, Satan’s, house and bound him 
and was despoiling him of his “goods.” Jesus knows: His mission 
is Opposition to, and conquest of, the powers of hell; the devils 
know it too; they cry out, “Art Thou come hither to torment us 
before the time?” (Matt.8:29). They are surprised only at the 
fact that Christ’s conquest comes so soon; they were not surprised 
to see in Him their Antagonist and Overcomer. 

Furthermore, the devil and all his works are for Jesus anything 
but remote abstractions, far removed from the actual world of men. 
They confront Him within the very people of God, within His 
own to whom He came, though they received Him not. When they, 
God’s ancient people, oppose and reject the grace and truth of God 
incarnate in Himself, they are committing themselves to the hatred 
and the lie of the devil, who thus becomes their father: “Ye are of 
your father the devil, and the lusts of your father ye will do” (John 
8:44). Where God sows good seed, the enemy sows tares (Matt. 
13:39); beside each road that God builds there appears a satanic 
quagmire. Within His very own, within the circle of the Twelve, 
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is the mystery of the hate and the lie of Satan: “Have not I chosen 
you twelve, and one of you is a devil?” (John 6:70.) And in the 
very center of the center, Satan is found in opposition; he intrudes 
into the words of St. Peter, the good and kind, the well-intentioned 
words that marked the path of God’s Messiah otherwise than as God 
had marked it — “Be it far from thee, Lord; this shall not be unto 
thee” (Matt. 16:22). Jesus unsparingly opposes the satanic even 
in the words of Simon Bar-Jonah when Simon does not speak what 
the Father in heaven has revealed: “Get thee behind me, Satan” 
(Matt. 16:23); He points Peter back to his place as disciple and 
brands his words as what they are, satanic temptation and satanic 
Opposition. 

This antagonism of Jesus is the ultimate battle in the world’s 
history and confronts men with the ultimate decision, the decision 
that decides for eternity. “The time of the Christ is a time of de- 
cision and therefore a time of division” (Stauffer); He is not come 
to bring peace in the sense of an ecclesiastical tranquillity: “I came 
not to send peace, but a sword” (Matt. 10:34). He comes as God's 
gift to men, as God’s last and definitive revelation to men; but to 
the wise who meet God’s gift with satanic self-insistence and a 
satanic, “Yea, hath God said?” He remains hidden (Matt. 11: 
25-27) —for “the god of this world hath blinded the minds of 
them which believe not, lest the light of the glorious Gospel of 
Christ, who is the Image of God, should shine unto them” 
(2 Cor. 4:4). 


2. The Apostles 

In antagonism, too, the Apostles are at one with Him that sent 
them. They see their Apostolate as a warfare (1 Cor.9:7), fought 
with the weapons of righteousness on the right hand and on the 
left (2 Cor.6:7), with God’s weapons against all the forces of 
Satan, the adversary: “For though we walk in the flesh, we do not 
war after the flesh: for the weapons of our warfare are not carnal, 
but mighty through God to the pulling down of imaginations and 
every high thing that exalteth itself against the knowledge of God, 
and bringing into captivity every thought to the obedience of 
Christ; and having in a readiness to revenge all disobedience . . .” 
(2 Cor. 10:3-6). Their warfare is waged against satanic pride, 
satanic self-exaltation, satanic disobedience to the knowledge of 
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God. Whatever hinders the Apostolic work can therefore be called 
the opposition of Satan (1 Thess. 2:18). 

The Apostles as antagonists are aware of the constant satanic 
threat to the Church; they know that the Church is God’s new 
world begun in the midst of the old, that it is as yet merely a bridge- 
head in a territory that is still an alien and hostile land, not yet the 
land wherein dwelleth righteousness. “We know,” says St. John, 
“that we are of God, and the whole world is in the power of the 
evil one.” (1 John 5:19, RSV). St. Peter warns us: “Be sober, be 
vigilant; because your adversary the devil as a roaring lion walketh 
about, seeking whom he may devour: whom resist steadfast in the 
faith” (1 Peter 5:8-9). And St. Paul leaves us in no doubt as to 
where we stand and who our enemies are: “We wrestle not against 
flesh and blood, but against principalities, against powers, against 
the rulers of the darkness of this world, against spiritual wickedness 
in high places” (Eph. 6:12). 

The Apostles know, too, that the satanic irrupts into the Church; 
that the antagonism between the grace and truth of Christ and the 
hate and lie of the devil is fought out on all fronts, including the 
front of visible Christendom: there are false Apostles, deceitful 
workers who bring another Jesus, another Spirit, another Gospel, 
and thus “transform” themselves into the Apostles of Christ; “and 
no marvel; for Satan himself is transformed into an angel of light. 
Therefore it is no great thing if his ministers also be transformed 
as the ministers of righteousness . . .” (2 Cor. 11:13-15; cf. 11:4). 
St. John draws the line between Christ and Antichrist in a way that, 
on a superficially ecumenical view of things, would leave him open 
to the charge of theological hairsplitting and church-splitting 
(1 John 4:1-2; cf. 2:18-22). 

This motif of antagonism runs through the whole New Testa- 
ment; polemics, the forcing of the decision, the inexorable draw- 
ing of the line between what is God’s and what is not, are in the 
Gospels (Jesus against the Pharisees, for example), in Acts (Ana- 
nias and Sapphira, Simon Magus, Judaism), in the Pauline epistles, 
in the Catholic epistles, and not least in the Apocalypse, just as in 
the Old Testament the front was established not only over against 
non-Israel and all idols, but also against all halfheartedness and all 
false prophets within the people of God. 
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3. The Church in All Ages 


We are less aware today than Our Lord was, less aware than the 
Apostles were, less aware than a man like Martin Luther was, of 
the ever-present threat of the satanic—the satanic will to au- 
tonomy, the satanic counterthrust to the Kingdom of God that has 
come in Christ, the satanic lie that makes plausible mischief in the 
world and in the Church. St. Paul could say regarding Satan, “We 
are not ignorant of his devices” (2 Cor. 2:11); can our generation 
say as much? Are we conscious always of the necessary and radical 
antagonism between God and Satan, Church and world, including 
the world and the devil that assume ecclesiastical forms and project 
into the very life of the Church? (Eph. 6:13; James 4:4 ff.; 2 Cor. 
6:14-18, esp. v. 17.) 

One may fairly say of American Lutheranism today that we are 
more conscious of our evangelistic and missionary opportunities and 
obligations than ever before. One may doubt whether we are as 
conscious as we ought to be of the fact that the proclamation of the 
Gospel is both a savor of death unto death and a savor of life unto 
life and that we are sufficient for these things, capable of confront- 
ing men with this life-or-death alternative, only in so far as we do 
not play the huckster with the Word of God, but live under it and 
proclaim it in unqualified and responsible obedience (2 Cor. 2: 
15-17). We are therefore peculiarly liable to the temptation of the 
“common front,” whether it be a common front against Commu- 
nism, or secularism, or Roman Catholicism. The need of a common 
front, like any other crisis in the life of the Church, may well serve 
as a serious call to repentance for past remissness in zeal for pre- 
serving the unity wrought by the Spirit, but it cannot serve as an ex- 
cuse for an ecclesiastical huddling together under something less 
than the unity of the Spirit. Everyone remembers how Israel, newly 
returned from exile, was faced with a decision on the plea of the 
common front made by the “people of the land”: “Let us build 
with you; for we seek your God as ye do” (Ezra 4:2). Here was 
every component of the common-front situation: a crisis that called 
for action; a need where fresh resources were welcome; a seeming 
agreement in essential confession; perhaps even the bright hope 
that in the common task the agreement in faith would grow and 
be perfected. And yet Israel said No, and it was a No of faith, 
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a faith that risked the enmity of men for the glory of God. Israel 
knew: “Service to God in common with a life that is not subjected 
to Him will not hallow that life; rather, a heart divided between 
God and other lords will desecrate every service to God” (H. Frey). 

Antagonism after the pattern of the life and teaching of our 
Lord and His Apostles does not mean antagonism over against 
brethren of a different race, different language, terminology, back- 
ground, history, theological approach, or even over against the 
weakness of unconscious error; it does mean that with meekness 
(2 Tim. 2:25) and in fear (Gal.6:1), with intent to win (1 Tim. 
1:19-20), and with the high and joyous hope that the God of 
peace will bruise Satan under our feet shortly, we stand to do battle 
against Satan and all his works, including his works in ourselves 
and in our erring brethren. It means that we can never ignore 
error or treat it lightly, nor consent to it or partake in it, even by 
our silence. It means the end of any easy and secure optimism as 
to the amount of error we, or our Church, can stand, an optimism 
which the Apostles do not share —“a little leaven leaveneth the 
whole lump” (Gal.5:9). This antagonism knows, too, that Satan 
can overreach us in our loveless rigor as well as in our complacent 
laxity, and is therefore not at all incompatible with humility and a 
gentle and loving concern for the erring brother. The same St. Paul 
that hurls anathemas in one chapter yearns like a mother over her 
children in another. The same Lord that called Simon Satan tells 
him, “I have prayed for thee, Simon, that thy faith fail not” (Luke 
22:32). For, after all, the antagonistic is in the service of the 
soteriological. Our Lord, His Apostles, and we oppose in order 
to save. 


1. Our Lord 

When our Lord cries out over Jerusalem: “How often would 
I have gathered thy children together even as a hen gathereth her 
chickens under her wings!” He is describing the whole of His min- 
istry, including His sharp rebukes to, and hard disputings with, 
Jerusalem’s children; He opposed the satanic self-insistence of Jeru- 
salem and her children, sought to shake her satanic disobedience, 
to break the hold of the satanic lie, in order to gather and save. 
Christ over against those that opposed Him is still the Son of Man, 
come to seek and to save (Luke 19:10). It is as Savior of the 


C. SOTERIOLOGICAL 
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World that He opposes Satan and glorifies God. He heals sickness 
and forgives sins upon earth (Mark 2:10); He takes the Baptism 
of the guilty upon Himself in order to fulfill all righteousness and 
to remove guilt, to fulfill His ministry as the Bearer of mankind’s 
burden (Matt. 3:14 ff.); He is the Lamb of God that taketh away 
the sin of the world (John 1:29). He comes to minister and to 
give His life a ransom for many (Mark 1:45), and His life is con- 
sumed and perfected in His ministry: “Except a corn of wheat fall 
into the ground to die, it abideth alone; but if it die, it bringeth 
forth much fruit” (John 12:24). His whole earthly course is the 
way that leads to the death of one for the life of many. 


2. Apostles of Our Lord 

The will to save is written over the whole life of Our Lord; and 
it is written over the lives of His Apostles, too. There is no need 
to labor in the proof of that. Those noble words that St. Paul spoke 
of himself: 

For though I be free from all men, yet have I made myself 
servant unto all that I might gain the more. And unto the Jews 

I became as a Jew that I might gain the Jews; to them that are un- 

der the Law, as under the Law, that I might gain them that are 

under the Law; to them that are without Law, as without Law (be- 
ing not without Law to God, but under the Law to Christ), that 

I might gain them that are without Law; to the weak became 

I as weak that I might gain the weak. I am made all things to all 

men that I might by all means save some. And this I do for the 

Gospel’s sake that I might be partaker thereof with you. (1 Cor. 

9:19-23.) 
these words could be spoken of the Jerusalem Apostles, too, the 
men who gave Paul and Barnabas the right hand of fellowship 
(Galatians 2) and in their will to save men bridged the gulf be- 
tween Gentile and Jewish Christian, a gulf whose depth and width 
it is difficult for us at this distance to estimate. 

The Book of Acts shows us Apostles compassing sea and land 
for the salvation of men’s souls; the Apostolic writings show us 
the Apostles contending in agony and travail (Gal. 4:18; 2 Cor. 
11:29) for the salvation of men’s souls, exhorting, upbuilding, 
rebuking, correcting, ministering to the needs of men. It is this will 
to save that calls forth the heat and hardness of their antagonism; 
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the knowledge that there is salvation in none other than in Jesus 
Christ of Nazareth, no other name under heaven given among men 
whereby we must be saved than His Name (Acts 4:12), makes 
them men of steel over against any abridgment, perversion, or 
distortion of that knowledge, over against any darkening, however 
slight and apparently inconsequential, of that one name. Their will 
to save could bridge the gap between Jew and Gentile; it could not 
find the way to fellowship with Judaizers or with the divided heart 
of an Ananias and Sapphira. 


3. The Church in All Ages 


If we as a church stand in the only Apostolic succession worth 
the name — the succession to their teaching — our life is a life of 
universal ministry to a lost mankind. We preach Christ, the Hope 
of glory, warning every man and teaching every man in all wisdom, 
that we may present every man perfect in Christ Jesus (Col. 1:28); 
thereunto we labor, striving according to His working which 
worketh in us mightily (Col. 1:29). We seek, like St. Paul, by all 
means to win some. That “all means” may involve us in apparent 
inconsistencies and will drive us into loving condescensions and ac- 
commodations at which some will always frown. But that “all 
means” will never lead us to spare anyone the full confrontation 
with God in Christ: we will preach repentance toward God — the 
complete reversal of a man’s life, the turning away from all evil 
and the turning to God in full obedience and trust; we will preach 
faith toward the Lord Jesus Christ, which involves a complete sur- 
render to Him and complete reliance upon Him (Acts 20:21). It is 
not a will to save that will leave a man indefinitely in the unresolved 
tension of a fractional repentance and a fractional faith; it is not 
the will to save that by a fractional fellowship with error obscures 
that error for the erring brother and leaves him in the unresolved 
tension of a broken Yea to God and His Word. God, by His potent 
means of grace, can and does save men “mit Macht und Wunder” 
(Luther) despite errors small and great, and in that we as a soterio- 
logical Church rejoice with an exceeding great joy. But God has 
not appointed us to determine just how much disobedience to His 
Word is fatal and how much is tolerable; He has appointed us 
simply to be witnesses of Him, to abide in Him and His Word. God 
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does not produce miracles upon demand, and we shall not tempt 
Him; we shall in fear and trembling make it our care to hold back 
nothing, to declare the whole counsel of God (Acts 20:20), so 
that each one of us can at his ministry’s end say: “I am pure from 
the blood of all men” (Acts 20:26). 


This is impossible, we know; but the Church dare not shrink 
from the impossible; for the Church is itself a miracle, and its 
existence is madness: it lives by a word in a world of palpable 
power, and it lives by faith in a world where trust is mistrusted. 
The Church’s possibilities are God’s possibilities — and they begin 
where all human possibilities end; therefore we shall not stagger 
at the promises of God and against hope shall believe in hope 
(Rom. 4:18, 20). 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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Sin as the Cause of God’s Wrath 


By WALTER NAGEL 


EDITORIAL NOTE: Following is a translation of one in a series of essays 
read at a conference of American (Missouri Synod) and German theologians, 
who met in July in the Wichern Saal of the Ev. Johannisstift, Berlin- 
Spandau, Germany, to discuss the over-all subject, “The Wrath and the Grace 
of God in Contemporary Preaching.” Each phase of the subject matter was 
considered in the light of Luther’s theology and that of the Lutheran Confessions. 

The original manuscript is thoroughly documented. However, since most 
of the references, outside of the Confessions, are to German works, they have 
been omitted in the translation. Special note, though, must be taken of 
Theodosius Harnack’s Luthers Theologie, in its revised edition of 1927, as 
being basic to the whole present discussion. Prof. M. Scharlemann has pre- 
pared the translation. 

Every system of Christian doctrine and dogma treats the subjects 
of man’s sin and its opposing element, God’s wrath, as being in 
some way basic to an understanding of the Christian life. Both 
matters, however, receive their full due only in the theology of 
Luther and in our Confessions. 

The space devoted to these particular points and the stress put 
upon them vary from one system of theology to another. This 
difference in emphasis results from divergent views on the nature 
of sin. Everything depends on whether a hamartio-centric theo- 
logical formulation is rejected from the start; whether sin is really 
branded as sin, or whether it is described as being no more than 
a “zero”; whether sin is taken seriously as the cause of God’s wrath; 
again, whether a discussion of God’s wrath is considered to be mere 
theological trifling, or whether God’s anger is thought of in terms 
of the ax already laid at the root or of the thunderclaps rolling off 
Mt. Sinai. It is at this point that churches part company. In this 
area confession diverges from confession, and one set of doctrinal 
views differs from another. All other points in Christian doctrine, 
whether they have to do with the person and work of Christ or with 
the Sacraments or with anything else for that matter, take their 


cue from here. 
I. STARTING POINT: THE CONCEPT OF GoD 


In his Small Catechism Luther has the words, “I, the Lord, thy 
God, am a jealous God, visiting the iniquity of the fathers upon 
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the children unto the third and fourth generation.” This wrath 
is God’s own; for His glory will tolerate no “shadow of turning.” 

Luther’s thinking always starts with God. We note this already 
in his marginal notes to the writings of the Lombard. God makes 
His demands without condition; they are not circumscribed or limi- 
ted in any way whatsoever. In his first course of lectures on the 
Psalms, Luther describes the sternness of God, which motivates Him 
to insist on the complete surrender of the individual. “That God 
who is angry with us because of our sinfulness is not at peace 
with us,” he said. 

In the teaching of the Roman Church interest centered on man’s 
innate powers instead of a straightforward inquiry into the nature 
of God's will. In his lectures on Romans Luther condemns every 
attempt to remonstrate with God. Who are you, mortal man, that 
you should dare to rise up against God? In The Bondage of the 
Will he raises the complaint that 

in every other matter men readily ascribe full glory to God; how- 

ever, when it comes to the question of His sitting in judgment, 

we stand ready to deprive Him of His majesty. And to this day 
we do not bring ourselves really to the point of believing that 

He is just and righteous, even though He has assured us that, 

as soon as He will have unveiled His glory, all of us will not only 

see but fully realize that God was just all along and that He 
still is righteous. 


In the same tenor he writes in his Homilies of 1527: “God cannot 
look higher than Himself; there is nothing above Him. Nor can 
He look to someone next to Him, for no one is equal to Him in 
rank.”* God remains the Lord of history also after man’s fall 
into sin. Luther’s thoughts and sermons find their center not in any 
human notions about God but in God’s actual relationship to us 
and in His concern for us. 


II. MAN’s RELATION TO GOD 


The Fall did not then and does not now destroy God’s interest in 
us and His concern for us. Nor does that event detract in the least 
from His divine nature. But the Fall did change man’s relation to 
God to the degree that it brought on destruction and damnation. 
For that reason the Formula of Concord speaks of a “passive 
capacity” that is man’s after the Fall. Also after he fell into sin, 
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man — he who wanted to be like God! — remains subject to God. 
And that embraces the whole person of the individual! In good 
time Luther came to realize that the total ego of the individual is 
corrupt. He properly criticized the scholastics for treating “flesh” 
and “spirit,” or, as we might say, the old and the new man, as two 
separate and independent entities, thus losing sight of the fact that 
man is a single unit, comprised of both. The whole man, as a single 
entity, falls under the judgment of God. No part of him is either 
excepted or excluded. 

Man’s relation to God in this area is quite different from that 
of the rest of creation. The world of things is described in Luther's 
interpretation of Romans 5:12 as being insensitive and insus- 
ceptible to sin. It is not this material world that sins and dies; 
it is man that commits iniquity and goes down to death. For that 
reason Luther speaks of the death of other creatures in terms 
quite different from those he applies to man’s dying. In his expo- 
sition of Psalm Ninety, as he takes up the problem of their 
death, he says simply, “God is pleased to do it this way.” But 
man, fallen from God and therefore subject to God’s wrath, is the 
subject matter of all of Luther’s theology. 

No limits to God's all-encompassing greatness nor any dilution 
of man’s responsibility for his own guilt is involved in Luther's 
differentiation between two kinds of things in his discussion of 
free will. He distinguishes those matters that lie beyond him 
and the scope of his own will from those other areas where the 
exercise of a free will is granted as a possibility. The latter are 
things which rank lower than man himself, such as his money and 
his property, although even these move in directions determined 
by God’s free will. The Confessions, therefore, distinguish between 
“civic righteousness” and that righteousness which avails before 
God.” The Formula of Concord, however, supplements this state- 
ment with a description of these natural faculties as “very much 
weakened.” Later on Hollaz refers to this whole area of life as 
being a “lower hemisphere.” These are matters of external achieve- 
ment, which he designated as “sickly and puny.” 


III. Sin AS MorTAL SIN 


Luther views man only in the light of God’s perspective. 
In his lectures on the Psalms he insists that the believer, not 
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knowing whether he is justified or not, should be ready to declare 
himself ready to become a castaway, in his whole person. This 
is not artificial exaggeration, but a simple facing of facts, an 
awakening from a world of dreams. This is learning to see with 
God’s eyes, when a man discovers, with the aid of an insight granted 
him through a knowledge of God, that the distance between 
himself (i.e. his sinfulness) and God is infinite. From this 
vantage point God alone appears as righteous. 


In explaining Romans 1:24 Luther remarks, “Whenever a man 
falls prey to such emotions and lusts, this is a sure sign that he 
has turned his back on God and has taken up the worship of idols, 
trading truth for a lie. A lack of the fear of God is the course 
of every kind of inclination to evil.” In The Bondage of the Will 
he makes the statement: 

The source of God’s wrath is the fact that men are altogether 

godless and ungodly in their life and behavior; and that is what 

brings down God’s wrath. Man does not know God and despises 

Him. This is the wellspring of all evil, the ferment that produces 

sin, the bottomless pit of iniquity, we might even say. What 

evils are bound to exist where God is not known and despised! 


Unbelief is reckoned as the greatest sin of all. For faith gives 
glory to God. That is man’s most precious offering to God. 
Unbelief is just the opposite. Luther takes a lack of faith more 
seriously than he does all the mortal sins listed by the Roman 
Church. The sin known as pride (superbia) Luther describes as 
the refusal to accept, without condition, the forgiveness of sin that 
God proffers. The Confessions fall in line with this conception 
when they say: 

All men begotten in the natural way are born with sin, that is, 

without the fear of God, without trust in God, and with 

concupiscence.* 


Luther is, of course, quite familiar with the diabolic nature of 
sin. Says he in effect: Man and Satan, both having fallen from 
God, cannot possibly do anything except what is not good. Satan 
and man have a nature of their own and a will of their own. 
They are not just “zeros.” In his lectures on Genesis, however, 
Luther makes a distinction between the transgression of the devil 
and that of man. A greater measure of condemnation has over- 
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taken the devils; they will not be redeemed. For Satan’s sin 
originated in enmity toward God, but man’s sin is derived from 
unbelief and disobedience. But, of course, such lack of trust and 
failure to obey turns into enmity toward God. As a consequence 
man is subject to the same condemnation as the devils. The 
question, therefore, of relative guilt and degree of responsibility, 
as these apply to man’s transgression, would receive from Luther 
an answer quite different from the one usually given today. 


The fact remains that a chasm has been fixed between God and 
man. It is caused by man’s sin and sealed with God’s wrath. 
It cannot possibly be removed. There is enmity between God and 
man.* Sin wields its power over the human will and man’s reason. 
Man’s natural and spiritual powers have not only been corrupted; 
they have been fully eradicated. Man has totally perished as by 
a flood and has become the devil’s very own. Man has lost his 
freedom; he is a slave to sin and cannot escape his lot. Occasionally 
he can accomplish something that looks gratifying; yet it is the 
product of a slave, and not of a son and heir. 


And so the situation remains unchanged: “without fear of God, 
withour faith toward God, and with concupiscence.” This is the 
will of an entire ego-centric person (incurvatus in se ipsum), who 
uses everything, even God, for his own ulterior purposes. This will 
of the individual ego never rests; it permeates every action of 
the individual. From this it is evident that everything, even what 
a believer does, is nothing but sin when weighed and measured 
in terms of God. 

Luther never lost sight of this fact even when he used the terms 
“venial” and “mortal,” as these words were currently employed to 
categorize sins. He is rather fond of using this distinction in his 
lectures on the Psalms. But he himself never experienced, in his 
own case, that a specific sin was less than mortal. Where shall 
we draw the line between venial and mortal sins? “As long 
as I read the scholastic philosophers, I never understood just 
what a venial {forgivable} sin was, and how big it could be.” 
In reality, every mortal sin is “venial” in Christ, and every venial 
sin is really a mortal sin. In reply to the scholastics, Luther holds 
that no sin is forgivable, as far as its own nature and essence are 
concerned; one misstep can undo any amount of good that may 
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have been accomplished. All three of the “theological virtues” 
become invalid as soon as only one of them is missing. Luther's 
theology as well as that of the Confessions knows only the concept 
“sin.” It rejects the traditional distinction between major and 
minor sins. Later Protestant theology for a time imagined that it 
could not get along without some similar distinction between sins 
of weakness and glaring vices. The difference in terms did not, 
however, serve its intended purpose, and so it was abandoned as 
inappropriate and useless. 


IV. SIN AS ORIGINAL SIN 


In Luther's theology sin is defined as a lack of faith, as enmity 
against God, as the will of the ego (concupiscentia), and, in 
a general way, as mortal sin. But that is not the whole story. Sin 
is spoken of chiefly as original sin. The Reformers recognized this 
as a basic truth; their opponents called it a perversion of the 
Gospel, and they remained hostile to this teaching of Luther and 
our Confessions. 


Man’s fall into sin is a historic fact. It must have taken place: 
it affords the explanation for the origin of evil in man. The Fall 
must have occurred, because sin is at this very moment an active 
historic phenomenon and not just a general condition of affairs. 
The present fact of sin indicates that man took the possibility 
of falling into evil and turned it into actuality. The ever-recurring 
commission of actual sins corroborates the Scriptural record in 
this matter. 


The connecting link between our sin and Adam, and of his 
sin with us, is contained in the term “habitus.” The Confessions 
give us the classical statement on this matter: 

Also they teach that since the fall of Adam, all men, begotten in 

the natural way, are born with sin, that is, without the fear of 

God, without trust in God, and with concupiscence; and that 

this disease, or vice of origin, is truly sin, even now condemning 

and bringing eternal death upon those not born again through 

Baptism and the Holy Ghost. 


And again: 


This hereditary sin is . . . a corruption of human nature... . 
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Moreover, 
It (original sin) is not just a lack of (original righteousness) ; 
it is in fact a corrupt habitus. 


Luther quotes St. Augustine on this point in his lecture on the 
words in Romans (5:12: “In whom all have sinned”): 

It is certainly evident that a person’s own sins, committed only 

by the individual whose sins they are, are quite something different 

from that sin in which all men have participated, since they 

were one with the man who did the wrong. 


From these words of St. Augustine, Luther concludes that original 
sin is the primordial transgression committed by Adam. 


For he does not understand the statement “All have sinned” as 
referring to a mere transfer of guilt, but rather to the actual 
deed. You are a sinner because you are the child of a sinful man. 


Luther takes this and, with the help of Is. 43:26, exclaims: 


Speak up, if you have something for which you want to be 
justified. Your father sinned before you. . . . St. Paul conceives 
of the word “sin” as a comprehensive term, justifying the use 
of the singular rather than the plural of the word. The Scriptures 
do this as a matter of normal practice. For that reason the . 
Apostle is very explicit, using such expressions as “by one man’s 
sin,” “damnation for one man’s transgression,” “by the trespass 
of one,” “because of the disobedience of one man,” etc. Augustine 
adds: “We were all in that one man, since we were that very 
individual.” ... According to the Apostle and by virtue of that 
simple understanding we have in Christ Jesus, original sin is 
not only the loss of a certain quality about the human will; it is 
not only the loss of mental acumen, or a decline in the power 
of money, but a total loss of every vestige of right-being, and 
of every physical and spiritual capacity in the whole man, inside 
and out. And, on top of all that, it is a propensity to evil, 
a squeamishness toward what is good. Original sin consists of 
a will that opposes light and wisdom, but is fond of darkness 
and error. It is ashamed of honorable deeds, but delights in 
chasing after that which is evil. Original sin is the “tinder,” 
the “law of the flesh,” the “law of the members,” a weakness of 
nature, a tyrant, an inherited contagion. 


In the Smalcald Articles Luther says: 
The fruits of this sin are .. . the evil deeds which are forbidden 
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in the Ten Commandments, such as unbelief, false faith, idolatry, 
to be without the fear of God, presumption, despair, blindness, 
and, in short, not to know or regard God; furthermore, to lie, to 
sweat by God’s name, not to pray, not to call upon God, not 
to regard God’s Word, to be disobedient to parents, to murder, 
to be unchaste, to steal, to deceive, etc.® 


The authors of the Formula of Concord were fully aware of their 
agreement with Luther when they spoke of original sin as being 
“infixed in human nature”; and that means more than just actual 
sin (peccatum actuale)! Original sin is not a sin which one commits. 
It resides in the very nature and being of man so that, even if 
not a single evil thought ever passed a person’s mind, no idle word 
ever crossed his lips, and no evil deed issued from his hands, man’s 
nature would still be corrupt because of this sin. It is born in us 
and is the source of all actual sins, whether they consist of evil 
thoughts, words, or deeds. Actual {acted} sins as the sum total 
of our acts of rebellion against God are described as “proceeding 
from original sin.” Now, of course, this is a distinction which, 
as is the case with. all others made in Luther’s theology, is discerned 
only with the eyes of faith. 

No blame accrues to God for original sin. He created man so 
that he was good; but man himself became evil. He forsook God 
and abandoned himself to his own fate. And all men, including 
King Pharaoh, are the children of this one corrupt individual. 
God’s work of creation continues, but with seed that is corrupt, 
as though a person made statues out of rotten wood. Nevertheless 
it is seed, or wood, and the attributes of “corrupt,” “defective,” 
and “rotten” must be applied to the substance of men, though they 
were not created by God. Here is found the real reason for rejecting 
the doctrine of Flacius, which caused the authors of the Formula 
of Concord more headaches than it does to our present generation 
of theologians. 

The Lutheran Confession places the emphasis on the question 
of the process and manner by which original sin is passed on from 
generation to generation. Ever since the Lombard had sought the 
solution in man’s conception, maintaining that concupiscence is to 
be understood merely as libido, the discussion of the whole problem 
found no end. The imputation of original sin — here we meet the 
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word which is used as the converse of the term as employed in 
Article Four of the Augsburg Confession! — takes place mediately 
through conception, and immediately through our oneness with 
Adam. In his Romans Luther says, 
Sins of commission were introduced into the world and are even 
now brought on by the devil, but original sin entered the world 
through man. Sin and death have spread from one to all through 
the process of propagation; Adam is the first link of this means 
of transmission. 


The Formula of Concord declares: 
God does not create and make sin in us, but, with the nature 
which God at the present day still creates and makes in men, 
original sin is produced from sinful seed, through carnal con- 
ception and birth from father and mother.’ 


Original sin cannot be eradicated by human means, either by 
knowledge or will power. Because of it man has become subject 
to the devil’s rule, abandoned, bewildered, and debauched.’ Original 
sin has brought about a loss of status; and that applies to every 
child that is born into the world. Original righteousness, or the 
image of God, has been lost. The stupiditas, which renders man 
incapable for things divine and spiritual, has taken its place. 

The Apology found it necessary to take up in detail a discussion 
of the question to what extent Baptism removes original sin. 

Here our adversaries inveigh against Luther also because he wrote 

that original sin remains after Baptism. ... He always wrote thus, 

namely, that Baptism removes the guilt of original sin, although 
the material, as they call it, of the sin, i.e., concupiscence, remains. 

He also added in reference to the material that the Holy Ghost, 

given through Baptism, begins to mortify the concupiscence and 

creates new movements (a new light, a new sense and spirit) 
in man. In the same manner, Augustine also speaks, who says, 

“Sin is remitted in Baptism, not in such a manner that it no longer 

exists, but so that it is not imputed.” 1° 


V. SIN AS GUILT 
Sin involves guilt; original sin is inherited guilt. Guilt is the 
perpetuation of sin, its lasting element. Sin and guilt are infinite 
quantities. Guilt remains, the deed is transient. Obliterating the 
consciousness of guilt would constitute the sin against the Holy 
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Ghost. In Luther’s theology this is the lethal aspect of sin: A wrong 
once done cannot be made good. At this point an iron curtain rises 
between Luther and all those men from whom he received guidance 
and inspiration during his formative years. The spiritual conflict 
experienced by Luther reached an intensity unknown to his con- 
temporaries. Here is the dividing line even today between us and 
certain other systems of theology, those that discuss sin as some- 
thing transient in the customary terms of mysticism (Tauler), or 
those that refer to sin as a “zero” (K.Barth). True, Luther as 
a monk already had an awareness of guilt; but, as far as his own 
experience went, he found in himself only a hopelessness of want- 
ing and not beiny able to. The tested techniques of curing souls 
offered to him by the Church did not help him. This is the noose 
in which he was caught and which threatened to choke him to death. 


Every one has a part in his sin of origin and, therefore, shares in 
the guilt. Luther takes his position in this matter squarely on 
the Church Fathers from Cyprian and Ambrose forward. 

As a son owns the property he inherits from his father, even 

though he has not earned it, just so he is duty-bound, at the 

death of his father and in terms of the same justice, to pay 
the debts incurred by his father, since the son is the owner 
of the property. Such is the case with original sin. Even though 

it was our parents, and not we, who committed the actual sin, 

we still have to help pay for it. 

This sin and eternal death, its consequence, is the curse under 

which we would be lost forever, were we not blessed by Christ. 


Because of this sin — and that is a constantly recurring theme in 
Luther! —the whole world is subject to God’s wrath and lives 
in the kingdom of the devil, in the power of temporal and 
eternal death. 

The whole weight of the presentation as contained in the Con- 
fession is placed on original sin as our sin, for which we are guilty. 
This hereditary evil is the guilt with which we are charged (culpa 
seu reatus) and by which all of us, who through the disobedience 
of Adam and Eve have become the objects of God's anger, are 
by nature children of wrath. This guilt is not incurred because 
of someone else’s transgression; it is our guilt because of the 

corruption of our own nature.’ 
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Luther concedes that, if original sin were only one of origin, an 
inexorable fate as it were, pushing man on to his actions, there 
could be no talk of guilt or responsibility on the part of the 
individual. How could someone feel guilty for something in 
which he himself had no part? Responsibility in this matter goes 
back to the inward conditions in man which prompt him to action. 
No man can ever claim that he had no choice except to do wrong. 
Even when he regularly succumbs to temptation, the individual is 
still cognizant at all times of the fact that he should and could 
have chosen to act otherwise. In fact, he never succumbs without 
the consent of his will to do what should not be done. And the 
various attitudes involved in the doing of such things, be it a light- 
hearted and careless rush into sin, or be it a stubborn surrender 
to an evil power that has outmaneuvered and overpowered him, 
demonstrate that man has the power to resist. Hence the Augsburg 
Confession says: “The cause of sin is the will of the wicked. Man 
sins of his own accord and with the consent of his own will.” ™* 
That is a summary statement of the matter. Of course, we must add 
that Luther allows for the fact that no one really loves evil for 
the sake of evil. We of today have a different point of view here. 


It was Adam’s misdeed; and yet it is our own. The guilt is 
Adam’s, and yet it is ours. For that reason Luther likes to speak 
of original sin at times as a “person-sin.” Perhaps this expression 
would be accepted in certain quarters with less suspicion! Adam’s 
sin is our sin, otherwise we would not be condemned for it. Adam’s 
guilt is ours by way of imputation, just as Christ’s merit becomes 
ours by being imputed to us. 


But that does not answer or solve everything. We wait in vain 
for the solution in certain keywords, such as “chastisement” or 
“visitation,” perhaps. The paradoxes between man’s nature and his 
responsibility remain. The Confessions decline to explore these 
problems further. Here and there Luther says a few things on 
these subjects. For instance, he points out that God does not com- 
mand sin to be committed, but He withdraws His protective 
presence for a while, and man falls into the hands of the devil.” 
In The Bondage of the Will he discusses some of these related 
matters. Why doesn’t God change the evil intentions which man 
initiates? That belongs to the halo of mysteries surrounding the 
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divine majesty. God alone has the answer. If there were a yard- 
stick with which God had to measure His own actions, He would 
no longer be God. Many things are right and proper before God 
which the world may call evil... . The elect are edified by God’s 
Word; the lost are brought to ruin by the same Word and go down 
to destruction, being without faith. The blame falls on the human 
instruments. God’s omnipotence impels them to be active at all 
times and never to let up. And so the good achieve good, the evil 
produce nothing but evil. Man’s reason could comprehend God 
only if He were good and righteous according to human standards. 
Indeed, if we could say, “He blinds no one, damns no one; He has 
pity on all and gives them all salvation; there is no future punish- 
ment” — then God would be good! But faith, by way of contrast, 
says: “God is righteous even though He would totally destroy 
mankind.” Luther understands very well why Erasmus is the 
spokesman for those who conclude that, if such is the case, then 
His commands and threats are pointless, since God actually con- 
demns those who are forced to sin. 

In this connection Luther can point to the mysterious phe- 
nomenon of human obduracy. God is equally harsh both when 
He hardens a man’s heart and when He does not bestow His 
Holy Spirit on an individual. Isn’t God, then, the cause of 
obduracy and responsible for it? In the case of obduracy, God 
is not the cause of sin, He executes judgment upon it. “This 
is an act of divine judgment whereby God, in full justice, 
allows a man who has steeped himself in the habit of sin 
(hominem habitualiter malum) to fall into even more grievous 
vice, because of some antecedent avoidable transgression committed 
with full individual consent.” This last quotation from Hollaz 
states more clearly than the more detailed exposition of this matter 
by Luther in The Bondage of the Will what is involved in the 
case of an obdurate heart. 


VI. WHENCE THE NEEDED INSIGHT? 


Man himself, looking from his own point of view, neither does 
nor can comprehend these things. The rolling thunder of God’s 
Word declares that the whole world is guilty before Him. But 
we are too deaf to hear and too dense to take note. Natural man 
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knows the wrath of God as little as he does sin. Neither God’s 
goodness nor His anger, neither man’s creatureliness nor his corrupt 
state, can be discerned from the realm of ordinary realities. God 
is totally obscured to man through an admixture of creatureliness 
and corruption within man. The individual feels satisfied with 
himself for keeping the Second Table of the Law. At the same 
time he does not notice that there is a First Table, which com- 
mands us to love God. The devil is hard at work here; he keeps 
man’s nature blinded and in his service. He deceives man with 
godless and false notions and prompts him to perpetrate sins of 
every sort. 

Sin and guilt are revealed for what they really are only to 
faith {the believer}. The true nature of sin and the full weight of 
its enormous guilt, Luther teaches, can be determined only in 
terms of God Himself. 

Sin stands in opposition to God’s will and insults Him to His 
face. Sin, therefore, like the wrath it calls forth, and like the 
death that follows in its wake, does not come to an end. Sin is 
not something we can discard at will; for sin is separation from 
God. And anyone who has once begun to take flight as a renegade 
continues in that direction forever. Measured in terms of God, sin 
grows greater each day; for God’s greatness is immeasurable. 
Adam violated the majesty of God and the person of Christ. Sin 
is the crime of lese majesty. Righteousness, viewed as God’s 
majesty and holiness, is the source of His anger. Sin rises up in 
insubordination against God and has earned His wrath and His 
severest punishment. Sin always merits punishment. Luther pro- 
ceeds from God’s wrath to our guilt, and from our guilt to our sin.” 


Another source of insight into the nature of sin and guilt is 
God’s Law, particularly when used as a mirror (usus elenchticus). 
Luther took this position already in his lectures on Romans. Sin 
existed beforehand, but it took the Law to reveal it. Law is sub- 
sequent to sin. In this way we reach the answer to the question 
raised above by Erasmus as to why God’s Law, with its attendant 
threats, should have been given. The Law makes consciences guilty 
and threatens wrath (Rom.4:15). Through his conscience the 
sinner knows something about sin. He feels it, even experiences 
some moral impulses, and has a desire for liberation.’* In his 
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lectures on Psalm One Luther says, “This kind of natural desire 
is found in human nature, because an interest in, and a concern for, 
what is good cannot be extinguished in man, although, of course, 
it is dulled in many respects.” Such a conscience, however, is 
cowed, frightened, and imprisoned by the Law and remains as 
incapable of escape and freedom as before. It knows that God’s 
anger is aroused, but it does not know how to get right with God. 
Luther says that original sin has settled so deeply in man’s nature 
that it can be discovered only through the Scriptures." Men need 
the Bible not only to be shown God's grace, but also to become 
familiar with the Law. It is from the revelation of Scripture that 
sin and guilt are known for what they really are.’* 

The chief source, however, of knowing sin, guilt, and wrath is 
the Cross of Christ and His death. He is the omen of that wrath 
of God which threatens the sinner. The proof of sin, according to 
Luther, is found in the way in which the Cross of Christ is rejected. 
In his Romans he says: 

The Apostle directs himself against the mighty and the wise of 

this world, because they have themselves so violently opposed 

the Gospel and the message of the Cross of Christ and have, at the 
same time, inflamed others to hostility. For that reason God 
pronounces judgment on them for their sin and guilt and declares 

His wrath against them, as though they were the only ones 

involved. There are no persons to whom the preaching of the 

Cross seems more foolish than to men of thought and men of 

power; for the Cross runs counter to their interests and feelings.’ 


The size of our guilt cannot be determined by the number and 
quality of good works we may want to do to make good. It can 
be understood only in terms of the indescribably high cost of 
Christ’s sacrifice.” The size of the ransom paid reveals the enormity 
of our guilt. In sacrificing His Son, God has credited sin with 
great power. We ourselves do not reckon sin to be very serious. 
We carelessly do wrong as though it did not amount to anything. 
We ought to take a look at the size of the priceless and unbounded 
treasure it cost to atone for sin. If we do, we shall soon realize 
that sin is a most grievous matter. If it had been possible for me, 
a lost and condemned creature, to be ransomed with something 
of less value, why did the Son of God have to be offered up for me? 
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Luther evinces the full range and depth of sin as well as the lost 
estate of man from the fact of Christ’s redemption. He brought 
a whole-offering to counter the claims of a total death. 


VII. Gop’s WRATH Is His REACTION TO GUILT 


In the present context we always find a threesome: sin, wrath, 
and death. 

The three belong together so completely that it is impossible to 

separate them; to wit, I have sinned and transgressed God's com- 

mand; with that I have aroused God’s wrath and have fallen under 

His judgment; and so I must die.” 


Sin is the reason for my being guilty. God’s wrath condemns and 
punishes. Death and the devil are the powers of destruction to 
which the sinner is abandoned by way of God’s wrath. God has 
been insulted; there can be only the reaction of anger. As the 
almighty God He owes us neither His Word nor His Spirit nor 
His grace.” Outside of Christ, God is only anger and destruction; 
in Christ, He is Love and Grace. The whole human race merits 
the enmity of God; because of sin God hates us and is bitter 
against us. God is a consuming fire, devouring those who are 
evil. This is no joke nor make-believe, but God’s most serious 
intention with sin and sinners. God’s wrath is like a thunderbolt.”* 
His wrath is the unfailing consequence of guilt, both punishment 
and sin (poena et peccatum)."** Adam’s misdeed is punished in 
Adam’s descendants, but without failing to be the sin and guilt 
of these very descendants. Guilt and the inability to do otherwise 
than sin, guilt and a lack of understanding, responsibility and 
nature, are not mutually exclusive terms in the theology of the 
Reformation. 

In his exposition of Romans, Luther speaks of God's allowing 
sin to happen as a means of punishment. Sin in itself is already 
a penalty. Sin is shame and disgrace. The Lutheran Confessions 
state that the revelation of Law alone (lex sola) is God’s wrath 
at work, whether man knows it or not.”° 

But God’s wrath is still greater in scope and concrete reality. 
Suffering and sorrow are a part of the wrath and judgment of God. 
Luther expresses his thanks for the fact that sorrows come to men. 
They show that God is actively at work. He is grateful to God for 
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that, and if God should ever remove them and grant a time of 
undisturbed quiet, he would ask God to send sorrow, disturbance, 
unrest, and even destruction. The modern idea of a social utopia 
never occurred to Luther. In his exposition of Psalm Ninety he 
views man’s physical death as the expression and consequence of 
the eternal and unending wrath of God. The process of imputation 
mediates not only guilt but also death. Spiritual, physical, and 
eternal death are our fate as a matter of God’s judgment over us. 
Also the believer, the justified person, remains a sinner until his 
body disintegrates in death. For that reason he must die physically 
and return to the dust so that he can continue to live eternally.”* 
This hope becomes real, however, only in connection with 
Romans 6, since Christ’s resurrection is to be our rising again. 


VIII. Gop’s WRATH AND His LOVE 


To the spectator this all looks like one continuous drama, this 
series of events that started on the sixth day of creation and 
reaches its conclusion on Judgment Day. And we do not notice 
that, in the course of this dramatic action, each one of us is 
either deprived of or given life and salvation. The suspense is 
great, to discover what God really wants. In the sermon for 
the Sixth after Trinity, Luther describes temporal death as a sign 
of God’s love, because now the second death can have no power 
over us. Christ is not the unrelenting Judge of the world, as 
Luther had been brought up to believe. He is the Redeemer. 
Forgiveness of sin is promised us most assuredly. “Remission of 
sins is possible, sins can be redeemed; i.e., their obligation or guilt 
can be removed, or the wrath of God appeased.” ** The remission 
of punishment is possible if and when the remission of guilt has 
been accepted.?® 

As the hidden God (deus absconditus) the Lord hides His eternal 
goodness and mercy behind His eternal wrath, His righteousness 
behind unrighteousness. He Himself, however, is unchanging and 
unchangeable. God’s wrath does not work this way now and 
another way tomorrow, as is the case with men. He is not capricious 
in His anger as men are. He executes His judgments by way of 
pestilence, war, death, and destruction, in conformity with His 
majestic will. 
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At the same time He is Love and proffers us this love in Christ. 
That truth must be maintained in conjunction with the statements 
about His wrath. These must be viewed as a whole, even though 
reason cannot grasp this combination. The wrath and the love of 
God, however, do not have the same range. His wrath does not 
extend beyond the Judgment. But His love belongs to His own 
from that time on forever. 

We do not know whether we have described God fully in these 
words, or whether the terms “wrath” and “love” are adequate to 
describe His activity. God is bigger than our terminology. But 
of one thing we are sure: God employs His wrath to achieve His 
ultimate purpose, which is, to remove all obstacles that would 
prevent His saving will from reaching through to man and 
mankind. 


Dresden, Germany 
NOTES 


(Quotations from the Confessions are given in the translation of the Triglotta.) 
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A Look at Current Biblical 


Cosmologies 


By C.GAENSSLE 


HE writer has long felt that the cosmological schemes found 

in standard Bible dictionaries, in many modern commen- 

taries, and elsewhere (including even Webster’s International, 
5. v. firmament) call imperatively for a little closer scrutiny. 
Indeed they are marked by some features so unnatural, in part 
so utterly fantastic that to anyone who is detached and uncom- 
mitted in his thinking they appear more like the product of wild 
and arbitrary fancy than of calm and objective inquiry. Further- 
more, since they are ostensibly based on a Scriptural foundation, 
the relevant texts to which recourse is had by way of evidence 
are misinterpreted and misapplied. Then, too, these cosmic schemes 
assume on occasion an incredible degree of blindness on the part 
of the Biblical writers with reference to the operations of nature — 
rainfall, for example, as we shall see presently. In short, a candid 
examination of this highly important matter is certainly in order, 
and that is what I have attempted to give in the following article. 


I 


In any study of Biblical cosmology the Hebrew word raqia, 
usually rendered “firmament,” holds a place of prime importance. 
A proper understanding of this term is indispensable in forming 
a true conception of the Hebrew cosmos. Let us see, therefore, what 
the “authorities” have to say about this word. Gesenius defines 
raqia as follows: Expansum idque firmum, firmamentum, super 
quo extstit oceanus coelestis apertis firmamenti cancellis pluviam 
demittens in terram, that is, an expanse and that solid, a firmament, 
above which there is the heavenly ocean which when the windows 
of the firmament are opened, sends down rain upon the earth. 
Modern cosmologists hold substantially the same view. Dr. White- 
house in the Dictionary of the Bible, edited by Hastings, expresses 
himself as follows: “Numerous passages may be cited to prove 
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that the Hebrew Semite regarded the sky as a solid vault or arched 
dome . . . supported on the loftiest mountains as pillars. It was 
also provided with windows and gates. Above the solid raqia 
flowed the upper or heavenly waters which descended in rain 
through these openings.” The Encyclopedia Biblica, edited by 
Professor Cheyne of Oxford, uses almost identical language. The 
heavens form a hollow vault of metallic composition. Rain is 
drawn from the heavenly reservoirs and sent down to earth through 
the solid dome of the sky. With these ideas modern commen- 
tators are in full accord. Skinner (International Critical Com- 
mentary) says: “The firmament is the dome of heaven which to 
the ancients was a material structure supported by pillars. Job 
26:11. Above it are the heavenly waters from which rain descends 
through windows opened and shut by God at his pleasure.” 
In a footnote Skinner is careful to observe that in the dome it 
“is the idea of solidity, not thinness or extension” that is prominent 
(more on this point later). Similarly Gunkel (Nowack, Hand- 
Kommentar): “The vault of heaven, only an optical illusion, as 
we know, was to the ancients a solid structure founded on pillars, 
Job 26:11, and provided with doors and windows. Above the 
heavens there is an inexhaustible ocean of heavenly waters from 
which rain descends on earth when God opens sluices.” To the 
same effect Driver (Commentary on Genesis) and others. 

In some respects an entirely new cosmological theory has been 
advanced by the Italian astronomer Schiaparelli. Though agreeing 
in the main with the views just presented, he adds a particularly 
striking feature which makes his cosmographical picture quite 
unique. He felt apparently that there was a serious defect in the 
cosmic schemes of his predecessors inasmuch as they made no 
provision for preventing the waters from gliding off the convex 
surface of the vault! But he discovered what others had failed 
to see. Let us hear Schiaparelli himself. He says in his book 
Astronomy in the Old Testament (English translation), page 32: 
“Considering the spherical and convex shape of the firmament, 
the upper waters could not remain above without a second wall 
to hold them in at the sides and on top. So a second vault above 
the vault of the firmament closes in, together with the firmament, 
a space where are the storehouses ‘otsaroth (thesauri) of rain, 
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hail, and snow.” Thus instead of a heavenly ocean above the 
solid ragia we have a “celestial tank,” as Warren (Earliest Cos- 
mologies) calls it, a closed reservoir formed by two parallel semi- 
circular vaults to hold the waters in place. The special compart- 
ments for the winds, rain, hail, and snow are also a distinctive 
feature of Schiaparelli’s cosmology. Before we proceed, let us 
pause momentarily to catch our breath, and to take stock briefly. 
If these fantastic ideas, these puerilities were presented to a Solo- 
mon, an Isaiah, or to the author of the book of Job as a scientific 
representation of the upper part of the Hebrew cosmos, I, for one, 
strongly suspect that these Old Testament worthies would stare 
and gasp in speechless amazement or purse their lips in dis- 
dainful scorn. 


We now proceed to a closer inquiry into the meaning of raqia. 
We may fitly begin with “the windows of heaven,” since they are 
regarded as an integral part of the celestial mechanism and as 
a proof of the solidity of the vault. If these windows are manipu- 
lated by the hand of God and opened in order to allow the waters 
of the upper ocean to descend as rain upon the earth, we should 
naturally expect this method of rain production to be mentioned 
again and again throughout the Old Testament Scriptures. But what 
are the facts? The facts are that there is not a single instance 
of this kind of rain-making in the entire record. To appeal to 
Gen.7:11 in the deluge account is simply to beg the question. 
If the appeal is to have any validity, it must be shown beyond all 
question that the expression “the windows of heaven were opened” 
must be taken in strict literality and that the figurative or meta- 
phorical sense is impossible. A bald assertion or a mere assumption 
will not prove this. On the contrary, to any unbiased reader the 
words have all the appearance of a picturesque metaphor. But 
let us look at the other passages in which the windows of heaven 
are mentioned. There are only three—for our present purpose 
only two, since one, Is. 24:18, is plainly an allusion to Gen. 7:11. 
In 2 Kings 7:2 the prophet Elisha is sneeringly asked whether he 
expected the Lord to open the windows of heaven and pour down 
food to alleviate the distress of famine in Samaria. In Mal. 3:10 
the Lord promises to open the windows of heaven and pour down 
abundant blessings. It requires no proof that in these passages 
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the windows of heaven are purely figures of speech. Is there any 
compelling reason why the expression should be taken in wooden 
literalness in the deluge story? In my humble opinion it simply 
means that torrential rains descended from the heavens. But there 
is more to be said. If the literal meaning be insisted upon, we 
must consistently go a step further and — quite absurdly — apply 
the same exegetical method to numerous other passages where 
plain common sense protests against it. If the windows of heaven 
are to be taken literally, why not “the four corners of the earth,” 
Is. 11:12; Ezek. 7:2; or “the cornerstone of the earth,” Job 38:6; 
or “the foundations of the earth,” Psalm 104:5; or “the gates of 
death,” Job 38:17; or even “the gates of gehenna” in the New 
Testament? Nor do I hesitate to include here some passages which 
our “authorities” take at their face value, as we have seen, such as 
“the pillars of heaven,” Job 26:11; or the storehouses of snow 
and hail, Job 38:22. 


What the Old Testament actually teaches about rain and its 
source is almost too familiar to mention. We can only express 
our astonishment how in the face of such passages as Job 26:18 (He 
binds up the water in thick clouds) or Eccl. 11:3 (when the clouds 
are full, they pour out rain upon the earth) or Judges5:4 (the 
clouds dropped water) and many others like them — how in the 
face of such passages cosmologists and commentators can still have 
recourse to a celestial water tank with mechanical sluices to account 
for the phenomenon of rain. Schiaparelli, though he expressly says 
that the windows of Gen. 7:11 cannot be explained metaphorically, 
seems to have realized that the theory he was upholding was rather 
precarious and not always applicable. At any rate he finds a dis- 
crepancy in the theory of rain between “the authors” of Genesis 
and the book of Job. This can only mean that in his opinion the 
book of Job represents a more advanced stage of knowledge than 
the book of Genesis. But such a growth of knowledge is purely 
imaginary. We find the same expressions for rain in Genesis, Job, 
and everywhere else. Even according to the critical theory of the 
historical order of the several books —and Schiaparelli is fully 
committed to this theory — the words quoted above from the book 
of Judges would antedate Gen. 7:11, since the song of Deborah, to 
which the words about the clouds dropping water belong, is con- 
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sidered by some critical scholars as the oldest monument in 
Biblical Hebrew. 

If, then, as I hope to have shown, these windows of heaven are 
nothing more than a graphic figure, this alone is sufficient to 
shake one’s confidence in the existence of a solid hemispherical 
vault overarching the earth. But the ragia must be studied for 
itself, and to this we now turn our attention. 

In order to determine the meaning of this much-discussed term 
it is necessary first of all to study the cognate verb raga. This 
verb has various meanings, the primary one being to beat or stamp. 
Thus it may denote a stamping with the foot as a gesture of indig- 
nation, Ezek.6:11, or as a gesture of malicious joy, Ezek. 25:6. 
It may also mean to trample upon or crush an enemy, as in 2 Sam. 
22:43. A more common meaning and one that has a direct bearing 
on the meaning of the noun raqia is to beat metal into thin plates 
or leaves to be spread over some object by way of adornment. Thus 
in Num. 17:4 (in English text 16:38) the censers are beaten into 
thin plates to be used as a covering for the altar. Jer. 10:9 speaks 
of beaten silver from Tarshish, explained by Gesenius-Buhl as 
zu duennem Blech geschlagen. In one instance the beaten metal 
is described as so tenuous that the golden leaves are cut into threads 
to be interwoven with the fabric of a priestly garment, Ex. 39:3. 
Nowhere do we read of beating gold or silver into a solid mass. 
Finally there are passages where the idea of beating has vanished 
from the connotation of our verb entirely, passages where it simply 
means to spread out or stretch out. Such a passage is Job 37:18: 
Canst thou with hiin spread out the skies firm as a molten mirror? * 
In Psalm 136:6 God is said to spread out the earth upon the waters. 
In Is. 40:19 the goldsmith spreads gold leaf over his idol image. 


In the light of these passages—and we have passed all the 
pertinent ones in review — it is abundantly clear that the usage 
of our verb does not suggest the idea of solidity, as Skinner and 
others would have us believe, but rather that of thinness or tenuity. 
This already creates a strong presumption against the theory of 





1 The second half of this verse is supposed by some to prove beyond question 
that the author considered the dome of heaven to be solid. But it is simply 
a poetic expression descriptive of the pecuiar metallic appearance of “the 
burnished summer skies of the East.” (Davidson, Book of Job.) 
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a metallic vault of “great solidity.” There are numerous other Scrip- 
tures that point unmistakably in the same direction, although they 
do not use the verb raga but natah, which means to stretch or spread 
out pure and simple. To economize space, I shall just indicate where 
the passages are found: Is. 42:5; Is. 44:24; Is. 45:12; Is. 51:13; 
Jer. 10:12; 51:15; Zech. 12:1; Job 9:8. Occasionally to make the 
image of stretching or spreading out the heavens more graphic and 
realistic, a comparison is added. Thus in Is. 40:32 the Lord stretches 
out the heavens like gauze. In Psalm 104:2 the heavens are 
stretched out like a curtain. In Is. 34:4 the heavens are even rolled 
up as a scroll. Can anyone with these texts before him seriously 
and honestly believe that the writers of these words entertained 
the crude and inept notion of a metallic canopy above their heads? 

Finally, we cannot pass by Deut. 28:23: “And thy heaven 
that is over thy head shall be brass” (bronze). On this Steuernagel 
comments: “Der eherne Himmel laesst den Regen nicht durch.” 
My own comment is simply this: It is inconceivable that a writer 
should use the figure of a heaven of brass to indicate drought, if 
there were a heaven of actual brass (or other metal) above him. 

Here we conclude the negative part of our study of the term 
raqia. We have shown, I make bold to say, that according to any 
rational method of interpreting the pertinent Scriptural material 
the “solid vault” of heaven is a chimerical delusion. 


What, then, is the ragia? It would require quite a stout volume 
to discuss the multifarious opinions and speculations that have 
been propounded by scholars and scientists in their efforts to 
explain this vitally important term. St. Basil described the raqia 
as “a substance altogether impalpable and supersensible.” O. M. Mit- 
chell, the American astronomer and general, in his Astronomy of 
the Bible, translates the word with “vacuity.” Dr. Samuel Pye, 
in his Mosaiac Theory of the Solar and Planetary System (1766), 
favored the rendering expanse, atmosphere, but with additional 
features for which there is no warrant in the Biblical record (see 
Warren, Earliest Cosmologies). Luther discusses the term quite 
fully in his Commentary on Genesis. So far from assuming the 
ragia to be solid, he expressly says that the word Ebraeis extensum 
quiddam significat a verbo raqa, quod expandere et explicare 
significat, page 32 of the Erlangen Edition. On the following page 
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he says that the ragia consists of subtilissima materia and makes 
it clear that the translation Veste, which to me is an unfortunate 
translation, does not refer to the substance of the ragia, but to 
its firm and fixed position in the universe. Calvin is in full agree- 
ment with Luther as to the essential meaning of the term and 
rejects the rendering otegéwua of the Septuagint and of course 
the corresponding Latin firmamentum of the Vulgate. He says: 
“I know not why the Greeks chose to render the word (raqia) 
otegewpa, for it literally means expanse.”* J. H. Kurtz, the eminent 
church historian, in his Bibel und Astronomie (1853) explains 
our term as “the atmospheric air enveloping our planet.” This to 
me sounds sane and sensible. Almost identical language is used 
by Keil in his commentary on Genesis and in the Pulpit Com- 
mentary, which described the ragia as “an immense gaseous ocean 
called the atmosphere by which the earth is encircled.” Finally 
Milton, no mean Hebraist, gives poetic expression to the same 
view when he speaks in Paradise Lost of “the firmament, expanse 
of liquid, pure, transparent, elemental air diffused in circuit to 
the uttermost convex of this great round” (i.e., orb). This in my 
judgment is not only good poetry, but sound interpretation. 

Such, then, is the nature of the raqia according to what I con- 
sider the only sound application of the texts involved. But there 
is still one aspect of the question that calls for a final remark. 
If the ragia is an atmospheric envelope enclosing the earth, it is 
of course not to be conceived, in accord with its illusory appearance, 
as beginning somewhere in the infinite blue depths above, but 
as everywhere touching the earth below. Hence — with some hesi- 
tation —I venture the conclusion that “the waters above the firma- 
ment” may very well mean the vaporous clouds that float in the 
higher regions of the atmosphere.” ® 





2 Mutatis mutandis one might say today: I know not why the translators 
persist in using the misleading term firmament. Among the various translations 
in the writer's possession there is only one that deviates from the customary 
pattern, and that is the French Protestant version of Martin, which has 
étendue, expanse. 


3 Luther frankly confesses his inability to find a satisfactory explanation 
of “the waters above the firmament.” He says (op. cit., p. 34): Moses manifestis 
verbis aquas supra — firmamentum esse dicit. Quare captivo hic pensum meum 
et assentior verbo, etiamsi non assequar. 
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II 


We have now to consider the lower half of the Biblical cosmos 
as conceived by the cosmologists we are investigating. Here it is 
important to remember that in recent times Babylonian ideas have 
exerted a strong, in some cases a decisive, influence upon the 
thinking of many Biblical scholars. As the Babylonian universe 
includes a vast subterranean ocean called Apsz, so, it is maintained, 
the Hebrew world has an exact counterpart in tehom. Summing up 
his position on this matter, Schiaparelli in the work previously 
mentioned says: “The Hebrews thought of an immense mass of 
subterranean waters . . . in distinction from the upper waters, 
assumed to be above the firmament. These subterranean waters 
rose in part to the dry surface of the earth by means of channels 
and caverns producing springs and rivers, in part they penetrated 
to the depths of the oceans and lakes, maintaining their water 
level, by means of apertures and canals at the bottom. ... That 
the lower waters should overcome the natural law of gravity and 
rise from subterranean depths to the surface was considered as 
a result of the omnipotence of God.* 

Now let us look at the Scriptural basis on which this subter- 
ranean-ocean theory ostensibly rests. On Psalm 135:6: “The Lord 
does whatsoever He pleases, whether in the heavens or on the earth, 
in the seas and all depths (#-homorh),” the Italian astronomer re- 
marks that “the abysses (t-homoth) are here counted as a distinct 
part of the universe.” But it is much more natural, it seems to us, to 
consider the depths or abysses as synonymous with the preceding 
seas (yammim). Delitzsch simply translates Wassertiefen; Baethgen 
Tiefen, with no suggestion of a subterranean ocean. On Psalm 33:7: 
“He lays up ¢-homoth in store-houses,” Schiaparelli comments that 
these words suggest to us a vast subterranean hollow, etc. To any 
unbiased reader the words in my opinion suggest first of all that 
the Psalmist is using figurative language with no thought of an 
underearthly reservoir “from which proceed the springs and sources 
of rivers.” The words of personified Wisdom in Prov. 8:24 (“When 





4 One cannot but wonder why the divine omnipotence was not invoked 
to keep the waters from flowing off the convex surface of the vault, thus 
avoiding the necessity of a second vault to hold them in place. 
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there were no depths (t-homoth), was I brought forth,” etc.) are 
thought to furnish conclusive proof in favor of the theory. Schiapa- 
relli confidently declares that “the analogy between these waters of 
the abyss and the subterranean ocean of the Babylonians is evident.” 
Toy in his commentary on Proverbs takes the same view, though 
with a little less assurance. The same thought is found by the 
exponents of the theory in Prov. 3:20. Delitzsch, on the other hand, 
maintained that in both passages “die unterhimmlischen Wasser” 
are meant by t-homoth, depths. Nor is there any valid reason 
against this view. 

There are, however, a few passages in the Old Testament which 
at first glance seem to declare unequivocally in favor of a sub- 
terranean ocean. Most familiar among these is Ex. 20:4: “Thou 
shalt not carve for thyself an image of anything . . . that is in the 
waters under the earth.” But decisive as these words apparently 
are, a little reflection will show that as part of a prohibition against 
the making of idol images they would be really ludicrous and pre- 
posterous. For one thing, this hypothetical ocean would be wholly 
invisible to the Israelites, and if it existed, they could not possibly 
know what creatures, if any, inhabited those unseen waters. How, 
then, could they be warned against making images of anything in 
them? Gunkel, to be sure, solves the difficulty to his own satis- 
faction. He asks in Schoepfung und Chaos, p. 140, “What is under 
the earth?” And he answers, “There are the dragons, the helpers 
of Rahab, that is, according to Babylonian conceptions, the signs 
of the zodiac.” Just in passing, we wonder how much the average 
Israelite knew or cared about the zodiac. But why go so far afield 
and resort to Babylonian myths when a simple, easy, and natural 
explanation lies right on our doorstep, so to speak? The whole 
theory of a subterranean ocean, so far as this verse is concerned, 
springs from a misunderstanding of the preposition under. Does 
the Hebrew tachath always mean directly beneath, as the theory 
implies? A glance at Deut. 3:17 shows that the word has a wider 
scope. There it is said that the Salt Sea, i.e., the Dead Sea, lies 
under the slopes of Mount Pisgah on the Moabite shore. Conse- 
quently, just as the Dead Sea lies under Mount Pisgah and the 
land of Moab, so the terrestrial ocean and all earthly waters lie 
under the earth, that is, at a lower level than the land areas. This 
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is the only meaning that tachath will bear in Ex. 20:4. The cor- 
rectness of this interpretation is placed beyond all doubt by the 
parallel passage, Deut. 4:18, where the Israelites are forbidden to 
make an image of any fish that is in the waters under the earth. 
So the subterranean ocean with its dragons and mythical monsters 
turns out to be just another cosmological chimera. 

There are two passages in the Psalms that call for a brief dis- 
cussion, namely, 24:2 and 136:6, where the earth is declared to 
be wpon the waters. Baethgen comments on the latter passage, 
“die Erde ist als eine auf dem Wasser liegende Flaeche gedacht.” 
Here again as in Ex. 20:4 the exegesis hinges chiefly on the prepo- 
sition, in this case al, over, above, upon. The question is whether 
this preposition necessarily and always means that what is said to 
be over or above something must lie or rest directly upon what is 
below. Needless to say, the word is not thus limited in its connota- 
tion. In Num. 24:6 we read of cedars by (lit. over) the water, since 
the latter is at a lower level than the surface of the earth. The 
Israelites, Ex. 14:2, encamped by (lit. over) the sea, Vulgate: 
super mare, French: sur la mer. Even in German we have an exact 
parallel in Rothenburg ob der Tauber, because the city is over or 
above the stream that winds in the valley below. Without mulkti- 
plying examples, the use of al is very frequently quite identical with 
that of the English ov. The states of our eastern seaboard are on 
the Atlantic Ocean, Milwaukee on Lake Michigan, St. Louis on the 
Mississippi. Consequently, when the earth is said to be founded on 
the seas and spread out upon the waters, there is no reason to 
assume that the Psalmist is singing of an invisible ocean on which 
the earth rests or is spread out, but only of earthly waters on 
which the earth touches and over which it is elevated. 


A few concluding remarks on tehom itself. There is no sug- 
gestion anywhere that the term denotes a vast subterranean reservoir 
of water. Apart from Gen. 1:2, where it is applied to the primeval 
chaos, it is very frequently an obvious synonym of maym, water, 
or yam, sea. The following passages will illustrate the point: Ezek. 
26:19; 31:4; Is.51:10; Psalm 104:6, etc. Without discussing all 
these texts individually, I feel that I ought to pause just a moment 
with the first Ezekiel passage on account of the artificial and 
gratuitous way in which it is made to serve the subterranean ocean 
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theory. The words in question belong to the prophecy against Tyre, 
which is to become a desolate waste, when the Lord brings “the 
deep (tehom) over you and the mighty waters cover you.” Tehom 
and hammaym harabbim are plainly synonymous terms, but 
Kretzschmar makes a distinction, maintaining that “Tehom, the 
ptimeval ocean, lies still deeper than the empirical jam which it 
feeds with its waters.” We see no need whatever for going deeper 
than the “empirical jam.” To assume two bodies of water here, 
a visible and an invisible one, seems to me the very height of 
unnatural artificiality. Elsewhere tehom is associated with water- 
falls, Psalm 43:8; it utters its voice, Hab. 3:10, plainly the roaring 
of the sea; it even congeals or freezes, Job 38:30; in short, it simply 
means water. But there is one passage that calls for some particular 
attention. In Gen. 49:25 the blessings of Joseph include “the 
blessings of tehom that couches (or crouches) beneath.” “Ein 
Stueck aus einem fremden Weltbild,” says Stade. Alfred Jeremias 
(Das Alte Testament im Lichte des Alten Orients, p. 175) observes: 
“Der Ozean ist nicht nur um die Erde, sondern auch unter der 
Erde, und nach I Mos. 49:25 kommt die Segensfuelle aus der 
tehom, die darunter lagert, wie vom Himmel droben.” Gunkel 
maintains that the use of the verb rabhats, if more convenient, 
couch, is reminiscent of the fact that tehom was once a huge 
monster. In other words, the expression is supposed to be an echo 
of the Babylonian myth of Tiamat, a female monster who engaged 
in a fierce conflict with Marduk, the god of light. For this there 
is no proof whatever. It is true that the verb rabhats is used in the 
sense of crouching like a beast of prey. In Gen. 4:7 sin is said 
to be lying or lurking at the door. This is the only instance of the 
kind, and the figure is easily explained. Elsewhere the verb denotes 
a peaceful lying down, of sheep for example, Gen. 29:2; of the 
leopard and the kid, the cow and the bear lying down together in 
the Messianic Age, Is. 11:6-7; even of human beings in calm repose, 
Job 11:19. Furthermore, even if tehom be taken as a crouching 
monster in our passage, this would simply be a case of personifica- 
tion, as with sin in Gen. 4:7, with no necessary allusion to the 
Babylonian or any other cosmogonic myth. This, moreover, would 
be quite in keeping with what is elsewhere said of the sea as 
a rebellious and refractory element which requires the restraining 
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hand of the Omnipotent to hold it in check. Thus Job complains: 
Am [ a sea that thou settest a watch over me (7:12)? Compare 
also Job 38:8; Psalm 104:9. In any case there is no indication of 
an invisible ocean directly underneath the earth. The upper, ter- 
restrial ocean satisfies all requirements, and it lies below or beneath 
in the same sense as the Dead Sea lies under Mount Pisgah and 
the land of Moab. Finally, it is interesting to note that Ball 
(SBOT) explains the blessings of tehom in our verse as referring 
to the springs and streams of the hill country of Ephraim, with no 
hint of a great subterranean ocean. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Sola Gratia 


By J. W. BEHNKEN 


The Lutherische Woche of the Lutheran World Federation sponsored several 
meetings for the host of visitors at Hannover during the L. W. F. convention. 
In one of these meetings three short addresses were delivered on the three 
principles of the Lutheran Reformation and were closely listened to by several 
thousand. Kreisdekan Schieder of Nuernberg spoke on Sola Scriptura, Dr. J. W. 
Behnken of Missouri Synod on Sola Gratia, and Bishop Bo Giertz of Sweden 
on Sola Fide. Dr. Behnken’s address is here given in full in a translation pre- 
pared by himself. 

To speak on the very important topic “Sola Gratia’ within a period 
of fifteen minutes, and to do this within the framework of the highly 
significant general theme: “The Gospel establishes and maintains our 
Lutheran Church,” is an assignment to which I cannot even remotely 
do justice. At best I can refer only to a few major points. We are 
concerned here with the chief principle of the Reformation. Dr. Luther 
declared: “The word of grace and forgiveness of sin teaches us that we 
are justified and saved solely through Christ, without our merit; this 
is the principal article from which all our doctrine flowed.” 

If we desire to derive full benefit from the consideration of this theme, 
we must first of all address ourselves to the question: What is grace? 
A brief but striking and Scriptural definition reads: “Grace is the 
unmerited favor or love of God in Christ for us poor sinners.” Grace 
is not something within man, but is found in God's heart. It is God's 
loving attitude toward us poor sinners. When God remembers the 
sinner, condemned to damnation, with eternal salvation, that is grace. 

Such grace cannot possibly be a mere declaration of God whereby 
He willy-nilly pronounces the poor sinner free from his guilt. It is 
altogether contrary to Scripture that a person may be freed from the 
horrible debt of sin without full payment of the debt. But the poor 
sinner could not pay it. God’s Word declares: “None of them can by 
any means redeem his brother nor give to God a ransom for him; for 
the redemption of their soul is precious, and it ceaseth forever.” But 
the grace of God found a way. Even before the foundations of the 
world were laid, the Triune God adopted the plan that the eternal 
Son of God should become man, assume man’s guilt, and by His 
vicarious payment of the debt of sin free the helpless sinner from this 
debt. In the fullness of the time Christ actually did this. Hence the 
Apostle writes: “In whom we have redemption through His blood, the 
forgiveness of sins, according to the riches of His grace.” 
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This wonderful grace was the only motive that prompted our re- 
demption. No one can understand or explain God's action in giving 
His only-begotten Son into the horrible suffering and death and the 
action of the Son in sacrificing Himself on the accursed tree of the 
Cross unless he understands what grace is, and that this grace of God 
alone prompted and motivated Him to do what He did. 

This grace of God is also the only motive for the forgiveness of our 
sins. Nothing within man can move God to forgive his sins. Man’s 
sin merits only punishment, yes, eternal damnation. If we miserable 
sinners, who have deserved only God’s wrath and displeasure, temporal 
death and eternal punishment, are nevertheless to receive and enjoy 
forgiveness of sin, life, and salvation, it is possible only by God’s grace 
and mercy. 

Thank God! There is an abundance of this grace. By His dreadful 
suffering and by His bitter death on the Cross Christ rendered it pos- 
sible for God to bestow His full grace on us sinners. God gave us 
Christ, and in Christ He gives us everything. 

Our heart should leap for joy when we hear furthermore that this 
grace is universal. Christ earned it for all men. The Word of God 
declares: “God was in Christ, reconciling the world unto Himself.” 
Furthermore: “He is the Propitiation for our sins, and not for ours 
only, but also for the sins of the whole world.” 

This wondrous grace is transmitted to us by the means of grace, i.e., 
the Word and Sacraments. In full accord with Holy Writ, and in con- 
trast to the doctrine of the Reformed, our Lutheran Confessions em- 
phasize the doctrine of the means of grace. The Apostle writes to 
the Romans: “So, then, faith cometh by hearing, and hearing by the 
Word of God.” To the Ephesians he writes concerning the Gentiles 
that they “should be .. . of the same body . . . by the Gospel.” The 
Apostle St. James writes: “Of His own will begat He us with the 
Word of truth.” Concerning the water in Baptism God says: “The 
like figure whereunto even Baptism doth also now save us.” Further- 
more He says of the Church that Christ “gave Himself for it, that He 
might sanctify and cleanse it with the washing of water by the Word.” 
— Of Holy Communion Christ says expressly: “Given and shed for you 
for the remission of sins.” 

The Word in the means of grace is not an empty declaration, but 
the creative, omnipotent Word. God places the entire Gospel into 
the one word “grace,” grace alone, for, as Luther says, grace is always 
grace alone. Through this Word God works faith. The Lord says: 
“For by grace are ye saved through faith; and that not of yourselves; 
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it is the gift of God; not of works, lest any man should boast.” Despite 
these clear statements of God, some, even in the Lutheran Church, 
have sought to make the conduct of man the determining factor in 
his conversion. The Word of God knows of no conversion which 
depends on any co-operation of man, not even the slightest co-opera- 
tion. In all actions of God which purpose our salvation — our election, 
conversion, justification, sanctification, and the final consummation — 
Scripture knows only grace, grace alone. 

From what has been said it is clearly discernible that every merit 
of man is excluded altogether. Grace and merit are absolute opposites. 
Scripture says: “And if by grace, then it is no more of works, other- 
wise grace is no more grace. But if it be of works, then it is no more 
grace, otherwise work is no more work.” 

Thank God for this irrefutable truth, “grace alone!” Resting on this 
foundation, the certainty of our salvation cannot be overthrown. “Grace 
alone” is the true Gospel, and that is “the power of God unto salva- 
tion to everyone that believeth.” 

“Grace alone” is the pulse-beat of the Christian Church. Hence we 
must defend this doctrine to the utmost, under no condition surrender 
it, and not alter even the slightest part of it. The life of the Church, 
especially of our dear Lutheran Church, depends on it. Whoever attacks 
“by grace alone” has seized us at the throat and seeks to strangle us. 
On the other hand, whoever clings to this doctrine and always sounds 
forth a clear and unmistakable note renders the greatest service to the 
Christian Church. By this divine and omnipotent word “grace alone,” 
and only by “grace alone,” God builds and preserves His Church 
What wonderful comfort and what strengthening encouragement for 
us in this evil day! In this Lutheran slogan we have the power of God 
which revives us again and again, the mighty weapon against all our 
enemies, the powerful means by which God transforms poor sinners 
into children of God, delivers helpless subjects out of the power of 
darkness, and translates them into the kingdom of His dear Son, out 
of poor miserable human beings builds and preserves Christian con- 
gregations which are active in works of love, and finally will transform 
the Church Militant into the Church Triumphant. 


May God preserve for us the precious heritage of the Reformation: 
“Grace alone!” 
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Outlines on Synodical Conference Epistles 


TWENTY-FIRST SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
Roo. 14:4-12 


Trying to get along in life without some kind of satisfactory 
standard for attitude, conduct, and action is foolhardy and often 
disastrous. Idea of having some kind of standard reaches down 
into everything which is a part of our daily existence. True in 
homes, schools, institutions, business, industry, professions, etc. Easily 
and effectively illustrated by selecting one branch and picturing 
this truth. Folly and disaster can be practically demonstrated at any 
length in keeping with experience of the hearers to lead effectively 
and naturally to theme: 


THE HIGHEST STANDARD FOR TRULY WORTHY LIVING 


I. This standard is derived from a personal relationship to our living 
Lord and Master, Jesus Christ (vv. 4, 8,9) 
A. Our own standard can never be high enough or effective 
enough. 

The low standards of men are everywhere in evidence, especially 
in our time. If anywhere the blight of sin on the whole of life 
can be observed, it is in the wholly unworthy lives which men 
round about us are ready to live. Illustrate by the many low stand- 
ards which men set up. Selfish, materialistic, transitory, weak, in- 
effectual, ineffective, temporal, no power to make life truly worthy 
and purposeful. True of all of us by nature because of the influ- 
ence of sin upon aspirations, ideals, attitudes, etc. 


B. Christ’s whole life and work was designed to serve this end. 
Apostle’s words (vv. 8-9) wonderfully impressive and ought to 
be impressively treated to give the whole discussion the rich evan- 
gelical Gospel power and force which it requires and demands. 
The appeal to each hearer to appreciate the fullness of this won- 
drous relationship, to be sure that they stand in such a relationship 
to Christ as Lord and Master through faith in His redemptive 


work, is inescapable. 
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Application: Is this relationship helping you set up the highest 
standard for your life? How often led to adopt, accept, adapt, 
lower standards! How easily influenced by world around us! 


II. This standard is further derived from a sincere personal 
appreciation of the strong bond between time and eternity 
(vv. 8-12). See Phillips’ Letters to Young Churches 
A. Most men naturally see no relationship between the two what- 
soever. 

No real concern or thought in life of man by nature for eternity 
or meaning of life in terms of such thought. Live as though life 
were to go on forever. Amply illustrated in thousands of ways all 
around us. Also in our own lives. 

B. This relationship is necessary for the highest standard for worthy 
living. 

Life which only meets the tests of time is empty and vain. It 
must have the high sense of eternity, that it will last beyond the 
vanities of this present life. 

Application: Simple and direct. Illustration of man building 
house as temporary shelter, protection for a season, and building 
house to take care of needs for years to come. Only Christian can 
know the intimacy of relationship between time and eternity. 


Ill. Finally, this standard is derived from a real, personal sense of 
individual responsibility (vv. 4, 10, 12) 
A. The emphasis upon individual responsibility is basic to the whole 
argument of the Apostle. 
1. In our judgment and criticism of others. 
2. In our attitude toward ourselves. 


B. We are responsible to the Lord Jesus Christ and to God as our 
Judge. 

Here is the real climax of the text. Phillips: “At every turn life 
links us to God; and when we die, we come face to face with Him.” 
And “we shall all be judged one day, not by each other’s standards 
or even our own, but by the standard of Christ,” and “it is to God 
alone that we have to answer for our actions.” 

The application, with the judgment scene in mind, is direct and 
personal. 
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Conclusion: We are always giving an account of our life. The 
accounting process goes on in every phase of life. Only when our 
standards for our daily living and conduct in all phases is the 
highest will life be truly worthy both now and forever. 


Rockford, III. ERICH V. OELSCHLAEGER 





TWENTY-SECOND SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
Rom. 4:1-8 


“Seek ye first the Kingdom of God and His righteousness,” says 
the Savior (Matt. 6:33). That righteousness is the most important 
thing in the world. The righteous man is the man whom God 
regards favorably; upon whom He looks as belonging to Him; of 
whom He thinks as His. How can we have that righteousness? The 
great chapter on that subject is Romans 3. In this postscript St. Paul 
restates his answer to the question by means of an object lesson, the 
patriarch Abraham, and he underscores the lesson with a quotation 
from Psalm 32. 


WE ARE Gop’s CHILDREN BECAUSE HE REGARDS Us So 


I. It’s important to have God think of us as His children 

A. The text speaks of the justified man, which means the man who 
has been made or regarded righteous; and it terms him the 
blessed man, one who is completely whole before God. For 
that is righteousness: to be, in the sight of the perfectly right 
God, one on whom He looks with favor. 

B. The righteous man is in right relation to God. He can pray to 
Him. He can produce “the fruits of righteousness” (Epistle for 
the day; Phil. 1:11), which are godly thoughts and deeds; he 
can look forward to an eternity with God. God is the opposite 
of all unrighteousness, He has wrath for sin; it’s important that 
God can nevertheless view the sinner as His own. 


Il. But it’s human to imagine that God so regards us because 
of our behavior 
A. The Jews, the children of Abraham after the flesh, were prone 
to believe that a human being is righteous before God because 
he does righteous deeds. The Pharisees, of whom Paul had 
been one, drove this assumption to its ultimate degree (Phil. 
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3:4-6). Hence Paul is anxious to correct this faulty assumption, 
especially in Romans 2 and 3. It’s a part of the natural and 
fleshly self of every human being to imagine that his deeds 
“justify” him. 

B. But this assumption is fallacious. For the work itself is un- 
righteous; how can it make a man righteous? (Romans 2.) 
That way of justification, furthermore, is contrary to His plan; 
for His way is that which is not of man’s deeds, but of God's 
grace, to be accepted not by doing, but by believing; text (v.5). 


Ill. Hence the glory of God’s way, that we are His because 
He so regards us 


A. The meaning of “justify”: account as righteous, regard as right- 
eous. God “justifies” us through an act of His regarding, ac- 
counting. The Psalmist expresses it: not imputing our sins to 
us (v.8). In Abraham it worked this way: His trust in God’s 
grace and goodness was accounted for righteousness, and he 
was not righteous because of his own deeds (v.3; cf. Gen. 
15:6). 

B. But how can God forgive? How can the holy God, whose 
scrutiny is constant and “with whom is no respect of persons” 
(Rom. 2:11; 1 Pet. 1:17), overlook a man’s sin? Because He 
forgives sin, because sin is covered, namely, by the redeeming 
work of Jesus Christ (Rom. 3:24-25; text, v.7). God is not 
ignorant of man’s sin, nor does He simply ignore it, but He 
gives His own dear Son as Redeemer. He forgives sin because 
of the work of His Son. 


C. Hence we are made righteous before God simply by accepting 
this gift of His so regarding us; our righteousness is a gift which 
we take by faith and do not try to earn by works (v.4). True, 
the Christian works, but He does so because God has made Him 
righteous and not in order to be made righteous. 


This is the foremost question in the world: How are we righteous 
before God? And here is the answer: God does it all; He imputes 
righteousness without works. All the rest of our precious and im- 
portant relations with God build on this foundation. May nothing 
move us from it! 


St. Louis, Mo. RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 
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TWENTY-THIRD SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
Acts 20:26-32 


The work and importance of the ministry often take a strange 
turn. Signs are not lacking that Lutherans are also affected. This 
text is usually reserved for pastoral conferences. It is certainly 
profitable for congregations to know what they may expect of their 
called servants and what the N. T. norms are for a blessed ministry. 
It will be both humbling and strengthening for the pastor to work 
through this selection. 


THE New TESTAMENT GOSPEL MINISTRY 


I. The work of the ministry 


A. To declare the Word fearlessly (v.27). 


1. Paul did not shrink to make known the counsel of God. He 
did not tone down the message though there seemed to be 
sufficient reasons—contrary to reason, militates against 
pride, roots out tradition, invites the ill will of men, assails 
bigotry and narrowness, demands full acceptance; in short, 
the Gospel never fits in with the spirit of the times. 


2. Paul preached the entire counsel of God. He was not liberal, 
progressive, conservative, nor reactionary. He continued 
loyally with the Word: sin and grace; declared what the 
God-Man had done for us, what the man of God does 
for Him. 


3. Preached only the Word (“of God”). 
B. To pasture the whole flock (v.28). 


1. The ministry is more than proclaiming. The minister is also 
the pastor who “keeps sheep,” i.e., does all that a shepherd 
does for his sheep: feeds, guides, protects, binds the wounded, 
fights for, loves (Is.40:11; 1 Pet.2:25; 5:2; John 21:16; 
10:1-16). 

2. The whole flock. He does not lose sight of the individual 
(Matt. 18:12). Rich and poor; strong (those who “be- 
have”) and weak (those who “misbehave”); sheep and 
lambs. 
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Il. The guardianship of the ministry 


A. The ministry is a trust from God. 


Neither the office nor the appointment is of man. A sacred 
trust which requires faithfulness. Steward (1 Cor. 4:1 ff.); am- 
bassador (2 Cor. 5:20); husbandman (1 Cor. 3:9); slave 
(Rom. 1:1). 

. Therefore God holds the minister accountable for the souls 
(Ezek. 3:18-21). 

Paul was not an accessory to the eternal death of a soul (v. 26); 
Acts 18:6; 2 Cor.7:2). 

. This guardianship demands constant self-watch (v.28: “take 
heed,” present tense). 

Cp. also 1 Tim.4:16— against ambitions, indolence, profes- 
sionalism, fears and doubts, and special weaknesses. 


Ill. The importance of a faithful ministry 


. The church is redeemed by God’s blood (v. 28). 

This love of God is a basic consideration for a faithful ministry. 

The guardianship of the pastor is no trifling matter. It is a 

blood-bought flock. 

. The church is in constant danger (vv. 29-30). 

Paul knew what was coming (Matt.7:15; 1 Tim. 4:1 ff.). He 

had experienced it. He mentions no names, but classifies. 

1. Errorists from without coming in the guise of the Word. The 
manifest heathen are not meant, but the abusers of the Word. 
Hence so dangerous. 

2. Also the division makers from within. 


. Paul’s own ministry shows that faithfulness is so important 
(v.31). 

There is no complaining of the “sacrifices” he made as a min- 
ister. God’s love for him, the church, and the world seals his 
mouth. 


IV. The promises given to the faithful minister (v.32) 
The minister is commended to God and the Word. 


. These build up. 
The one source which builds the church also builds the pastor. 
Use it. 
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B. These will glorify him. . 
They assure him of the inheritance with the saints already 
glorified. 


St. Louis, Mo. ARTHUR C. REPP 





TWENTY-FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
REV. 3:7-13 


The end of the church year is at hand. It is a good time to take 
stock not only as individual Christians, but as congregations as well. 
The text affords the opportunity. Accordingly we ask ourselves: 


Is OurRS A CONGREGATION PATTERNED AFTER PHILADELPHIA? 


I. Does it merit the Lord’s praise? 
II. Does it heed the Lord’s admonition? 
III. Does it cherish the Lord’s promise? 


I 


V.7. “The Holy One,” who Himself is without sin, but has 
atoned for the sins of the whole world; “He that is true,” whose 
Word is reliable; “He that hath the key of David,” Himself the 
true David, the Son of Man, the Savior of the world; the All- 
knowing (“I know thy works,” v.8). This we must remember; for 
then praise, admonition, promise, come into their own. 

“Thou hast a little strength” (v.8). Congregation at Philadel- 
phia not large, perhaps also poor in possessions and in members 
with prestige. Before the world it was a small, despised group. 
And yet it had “strength,” was powerful and glorious in the eyes of 
God. This is unfolded to us in the text. 

“Thou hast kept My Word” (v.8). God’s Word, the Gospel 
of grace, is “the power of God unto salvation to everyone that 
believeth” (Rom. 1:16; 1 Peter 1:5). It is important that a con- 
gregation not only have the Word of God, but also follow it in 
faith and life. 

“Thou hast not denied My name” (v.8). Cp. Matt. 10:32-33. 
Many like Peter deny their Savior. 

"Is ours a congregation patterned after Philadelphia? Praise God, 
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we have the Word in its truth and purity. But does everyone also 
believe it with all his heart? Does everyone build his salvation 
alone on the grace of God in Christ Jesus? Does everyone in his 
private living conduct himself according to God’s Word? Does 
everyone confess his Christian faith freely and clearly before the 
ungodly world? Blessed are you if you are able to answer these 
questions with a resounding “yes”; for then you, too, have a little 
strength. Then ours is a congregation patterned after Philadelphia. 


II 


“Hold fast that which thou hast” (v.11). There is no greater 
treasure in the whole wide world than the Word of God (Ps. 119: 
96-105). Alas, too many have lost it by their own fault! This is 
true today also. “Deeds, not creeds” is demanded more loudly right 
along. Unionism is the password in visible Christendom. We, too, 
are imperiled (1 Cor. 10:12). Retaining and clinging to the Word 
of God, we are despised as being unscientific, fossilized, outmoded, 
dogmatic, intolerant. God have mercy on us and His poor Chris- 
tendom! 

With the loss of God’s Word man loses his salvation as well. 
“That no man take Thy crown” (v.11). Loss of money and 
goods, loss of health, prestige with men, etc., are hardly to be com- 
pared with the loss of the crown of glory. And how quickly may 
one be summoned before the judgment seat of God! (1 Pet. 1:24.) 
“Behold, I come quickly!” (V.11.) 

Are we heeding the signs of the times, the Lord’s admonition in 
them? Then a congregation patterned after Philadelphia. 


Ill 


“Him that overcometh,” etc. (V.12.) Here a pillar of the 
Church, hereafter gloriously adorned as child of God (1 John 3: 
1-2); will enter the new Jerusalem, will be like his Savior (Phil. 
3:21; John 17:22, 24). 

Will a congregation be able to withstand? The answer is given 
v.10. We are living in the times “of temptation which shall 
come upon all the world.” Cp. the sad conditions of the year now 
ebbing to a close. Thereby God tries men. But all too few accept 
direction. But God will keep those who are faithful to Him. There 
lies our comfort. 
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Every Christian congregation is to be a mission-minded congre- 
gation (Mark 16:15). The text tells us that God will crown these 
our efforts with success (v.8). He has set before us “an open door.” 
However meager our efforts have been, God has certainly crowned 
them with success during the past church year. Ours has been the 
work, but God alone gave the increase. Even some of worst ene- 
mies gained (v.9). Extremely difficult work among Moham- 
medans just begun. Thereby our courage to do mission work is 
renewed. We are so often fearful and timid because we rely upon 
ourselves rather than upon God’s certain and glorious promises 
(1 Cor. 15:57-58). 

V. 13. May it please God that ours qualifies as a congregation 
patterned after Philadelphia. 


Adapted from a German outline, CONCORDIA THEOL. MONTHLY, Vol. XI, 
No. 11, page 839 ff. 


Duluth, Minn. WALTER H. BOUMAN 


THANKSGIVING 1 PETER 2:9 


How clearly men have again revealed themselves as selfish, self- 
centered, conceited, proud, managers of their affairs, masters of their 
fate! It has always been so, will always be so. 1 Peter 2:9 therefore 
commends itself as an ideal Thanksgiving text. Well known to 
pastor and people, it may never have been used in the parish for 
Thanksgiving Day. It gives us opportunity to discuss the fact that 


WE CHRISTIANS ARE THE THANKSGIVERS OF THE WORLD 


In the introduction the preacher could refer to one or more im- 
portant roles of Christians: World evangelists, light of the world, 
salt of the earth. In our text the thanksgivers of the world. 


I. We were chosen for this 


Text: “Chosen generation . . . that ye should show forth.” 
Chosen means picked out from among others. Israel chosen from 
among all other nations (Deut. 7:6-7; Is.43:10,20). Today God 
chooses individuals. You and I among them. Chosen in Christ 
(don’t let the hearer forget this) out of a thankless world. Men 
show themselves proud. They won’t give thanks. But we are chosen 
for that very purpose. Chosen not just to be God’s children, but 
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to live as God's children. Part of living is thanksgiving. Text: 
“To show forth.” We praise Him as the Redeemer, the Sanctifier of 
men, but also as the Giver of all gifts: government by the people, 
another President, produce of our farias, products of our factories. 
God gives daily bread also to all the wicked. May He lead us to 
know it and to receive our daily bread with thanksgiving. Never 
forget: We are chosen to be thanksgivers of the world. 


Il. This we are privileged to be 


Text: “Royal priesthood.” Unbelievers cannot pray. Can’t ap- 
proach God’s throne. Their “prayers” a mockery. We are God’s 
friends, His children through Christ. 


As kings we are prepared for prayer: Trusting, confident, as- 
sured, Luther: “To the true believing kings who are in Christ's 
kingdom, shame is glory, hell is heaven, death is life, the devil a 
strawman, sin is righteousness, misfortune fortune, poverty riches. 
For they are lords of all . . . have God as their Father, in whom 
they have riches, great treasure, and all good things in richest 
measure.” 


As priests we are called to pray. A part of our office. Unbe- 
lievers cannot pray, but we can pray for ourselves and them. 
Though God in a measure makes us dependent on them to pro- 
duce the crops, mine the coal, manufacture the products, prepare 
the prescription we need from day to day, He put us in the control 
room of the whole world with our prayers. Faithful Jacob fed 
from the granaries of pagan Egypt that Joseph, God’s child, had 
caused to be filled. Unbelievers won't acknowledge our role, but 
that causes us no concern. We are concerned that God give them 
daily bread to keep them alive that they may yet acknowledge the 
true Bread of Life, who Himself prayed when He fed the five 
thousand and still feeds the thousands in answers to the prayers of 
His children, the thanksgivers of the world. 


Ill. This we are actually called by God 


We don’t deserve the title. If God waited for man’s prayers and 
praises, the unbelievers would receive nothing and we Christians 
very little. What shameful neglect! Hymn: What peace we often 
forfeit! But the Lord is gracious, calls us a holy people. Text. Has 
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created us to good works and constantly makes up for our lack 
and laziness. What reason to thank and praise Him who has chosen 
us to such a glorious life, has given us such an exalted privilege, 
and, forgiving our neglect, gives us a place of honor at His side! 


Springfield, Ill. MARK J. STEEGE 





THE FIRST SUNDAY IN ADVENT 
LUKE 17:20-25 


Rather than ask the Savior when the Kingdom of God would 
come, the Pharisees should have asked Him, “What zs the Kingdom 
of God?” The answer to the latter shows the irrelevance of the 
former. Setting aside, then, the pride of the Pharisees, who deemed 
themselves “masters in Israel,” let us humbly seek to learn from 
our Lord 

THE NATURE OF THE KINGDOM OF GOD 


I. It ts not a carnal, this-worldly kingdom 


A. This view was and is widely prevalent. 

1. Deeply imbedded in national mind in Christ’s day. Messianic 
idea of that age largely temporal and materialistic— a salve 
to the pride of Jews chafing and suffering under alien yoke. 
View even of the Twelve, till after Ascension (Acts 1:6 f.), 
despite frequent instructions (Luke 19:11; 21:7; etc.). 

2. Still current— not always by the name, nor only among 
religionists. A heaven on earth to be promoted politically, 
economically, technologically, as well as chiliastically. In- 
herently suspect are all efforts to promote Christianity 
because it brings peace, freedom, plenty: they secularize 
Christianity. 

B. This view is essentially pagan, as natural man is. 

1. A flowering of the flesh; therefore a fascinating idea. Stems 
from original sin: “the things of the Spirit of God . . . are 
foolishness,” whereas solid values are always of pride, in- 
tellect, senses. Characteristic of heathen heaven, whether in 
this world or next. 


C. If this view were correct, the Pharisees’ question would be in 
place. 
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1. The Kingdom could then be fixed in time and space. 


2. It would have its accompaniments of circumstance, appur- 
tenances. 


3. Exact schedule of approach and arrival would be important. 


II. Rather, the Kingdom is spiritual and other-worldly 


A. It is spiritual and hence invisible. 


1. It is spiritual, for it comes only by the will of the Spirit 
(John 3:8). Affects the inner life of man first (Ps.51:10); 
then the outward expressions thereof. The means of admis- 
sion: Means of grace (John 3:5), spiritual in kind. Requires 
spiritual qualifications, especially humility (Mark 10:15; 
James 4:6) and faith (Heb. 11:6; Eph. 2:8; etc.) Entrance: 
Christ, the Door. 

. It is consequently invisible. “Within” or (unseen) “among” 
you (v. 21). In either view — the disagreement is com- 
plete — connotation of évtds is the invisibility of the King- 
dom. No signs, terrestrial dates, of its coming are possible 
or even needed; no “Lo, here” or “there”; seen only by faith, 
“the conviction of things not seen” (Heb.11:1 RSV). To 
all others: unreal, silly, profitless figment. 


B. It is other-worldly. 


1. Its nature is such: “Our commonwealth is in heaven” (Phil. 
3:20 RSV). Called, particularly in St. Matthew, kingdom 
of heaven. Entered by renouncing love of the world (1 John 
2:15), rejecting flesh for the Spirit (Rom. 8:9, 13), and 
self for Christ (Gal. 2:20), and by recognition of reality of 
the unseen (2 Cor. 4:18). 

. Its revelation, in full glory and to all, at world’s end, when 
carnal and temporal done with. Called “day” or “days” “of 
the Son of Man” (vv. 24,22). Manifestation sudden but cer- 
tain to everyone (v. 24). No chiliasm: persecutions to the 
end (v.22). Certain premonitory signs that “the Kingdom 
of God is nigh at hand” (Luke 22, espec. v.31), but still so 
general that “of that day and that hour knoweth no man” 


(Mark 13:32). 
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Ill. The Kingdom is the achievement, for us, of Christ’s Passion 


A. First, to make the Kingdom possible, His sufferings for us 
(v.25), that the world, with its lust of flesh and eyes of pride 
of life (1 John 2:16), together with the consequences of death 
and hell, may be overcome (John 16:33). 

B. But first also owr suffering (text, v.22; Acts 14:22) and our 
victory in Him (1 John 5:4). 

C. Then the eternal sharing of His kingdom (Rev. 3:21). 


Hence the admonitions of the Savior: Matt. 6:33; Matt. 16: 
24-27. Latter particularly spoken regarding His last coming. World 
wants temporal blessings of Kingdom — without cost of crucifying 
its flesh to enter Kingdom. Child of God desires Kingdom itself — 
and gratefully receives, as bonus of mercy, consequent temporal 
blessings. RICHARD A. JESSE 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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WHAT IS THE WORD OF GOD? 


Dr. J. W. Behnken read the following statement in both English 
and German to the members of Section I (Theology) of the Lutheran 
World Federation at Hanover July 29, 1952: 

First of all, I would like to take occasion to thank you men of 
the Lutheran World Federation for inviting a goodly number of us 
of The Lutheran Church— Missouri Synod to attend the present 
convention as official visitors. I want to assure you that we appreciate 
this very much. We were told that we may be given the floor in 
sectional meetings, and we certainly are grateful for this privilege. 

The fact that we are official visitors makes it somewhat embarrass- 
ing for me to speak. I do not want to create the impression that I want 
to intrude on your discussions or that I want to take up some of 
your valuable time. However, there are some things which are very 
near to my heart which I have missed in the discussion thus far, 
and I would like to ask a question or two to arrive at a clear 
understanding. 

I have noted, with great interest, the emphasis placed on the Living 
Word, on forgiveness and justification solely through Christ, and on 
faith in Christ as the sinner’s only hope. To my knowledge there is 
no problem with reference to these great truths in our Church. To us, 
Jesus, the God-Man, the Savior of mankind, is the heart and center 
of Holy Writ. We emphasize the momentous truths of God’s Word 
again and again. We believe, too, that through the proclamation of 
these great truths the Spirit of God brings people to faith in Christ, 
a living faith, a faith which will serve God and the neighbor and 
will strive to be zealous unto good works. 


Jesus means everything to me. Without Him, I, a miserable sinner, 
would be hopelessly lost. In Him, however, I have forgiveness, peace 
with God, and assurance of eternal life. Hence I dearly love Jesus. 
He is my One and All. And it is because of this that I dearly love 
His Word. 

Now my question is this: What is the Word of God? Is it Christ's 
Person? Is it merely was Christum treibet? Are not all parts of the 
Bible God’s Word? When we ask our people about this, they will tell 
us in all sincerity of heart: The Bible is God’s Word. If you ask me, 
a simple child of God, I will tell you that the Bible in all its parts, 
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in its every statement, is the Word of God given by inspiration of 
God, written by holy men of God who were moved by the Holy 
Ghost. In my youth I learned the hymn in which the words occur: 


Das Wort, welch’s jetzt in Schriften steht, 
Ist fest und unbeweglich. 

Zwar Himmel und die Erd’ vergeht, 
Gott’s Word bleibt aber ewig. 


Last Sunday I saw the Luther film. I was deeply impressed and 
strengthened when I saw what I believe is historically correct: Luther 
pointing at the Bible as the Word of God. I know what the Bible 
meant to him. I know that one word of the Bible made the whole 
world too narrow for him. I pray God that I may be like him and 
that when I read a passage in Scripture I may say: “Thus saith 
the Lord.” 

My dear friends: you are preparing a theological statement which 
is to go out into all parts of the world as a proclamation of the 
Lutheran World Federation, on the Word of God, and which will 
be read and studied by the lay people in the world. May I inquire 
in all seriousness whether you should not issue a clear-cut statement 
in simple language that everyone may understand it, not merely about 
Jesus, the Living Word, but also about the Word which reveals 
Him to me, the Bible, the written Word of God? P.M. B. 


“THE LUTHERAN IN GREAT BRITAIN” 


That is the title of a new Lutheran church paper whose first issue 
appeared July 15, 1952. It is being published by the Lutheran Council 
of Great Britain (address The Lutheran, 493 Oxford Street, Lon- 
don, W. 1.). 

An editorial states: “That the term Lutheran and The Lutheran 
Church are relatively unknown in the British Isles is not due solely 
to an insularity complex on the part of British Christians. The 
responsibility rests just as squarely on the shoulders of British Lu- 
theranism, which has never paid real notice to other British Christians.” 
One of the purposes of this new paper is “to present the doctrinal 
and practical position of British Lutheranism to members of other 
faiths.” If the succeeding issues follow the high level of the first 
number, the paper should go far toward achieving this aim. The lead- 
ing article, written by the chairman of the Council, the Rev. E. George 
Pearce of The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod, and entitled 
“The Outlook of Lutheranism,” develops clearly and practically the 
meaning of the three So/a’s of the Reformation, to whose promulgation 
and defense the new publication is dedicated. The first number gives 
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the names and addresses of the fifty-six Lutheran pastors in Britain, 
serving forty thousand members. There is also a map of London 
indicating the fifteen Lutheran places of worship in the metropolis. 
May God richly bless this new project of the British Lutherans. 
V. B. 


THE LUTHERAN CHURCH — MISSOURI SYNOD AND TELEVISION 


When The Lutheran Church— Missouri Synod launches its new 
television series, “This Is the Life,” in October, it will be opening 
a new chapter in modern missionary history. As the Lutheran Hour 
blazed a trail in radio evangelism more than 20 years ago, so this 
new and ambitious undertaking of Synod promises to take the lead 
in Gospel telecasting on a nation-wide basis. “This Is the Life” is 
a dramatic program built around the everyday experiences of a typical 
Christian family. It is not a preaching service. In fact, only rarely will 
the program include a formal presentation of Christian truth by means 
of the formal sermon or formal lecture. Instead, the truths of the 
Christian Gospel will become alive as they are presented in a series 
of episodes designed for the great non-captive television audience. 

The primary target audience in this venture are the millions of 
Americans who have not been brought to faith in Christ. The various 
episodes are designed to present the Christian life as winsomely as 
possible and to interpret the basic truths of the Christian life in terms 
which are understandable to the average unchurched family sitting 
in its living room. Among those who see a great future for “This Is 
the Life” are the members of the Broadcasting and Film Commission 
of the National Council of Churches of Christ in the U.S. A. 

This is an entirely new device in teaching and will require the 
best talents and especially the Lord’s direction, lest the undertaking 
lose sight of the Church’s one great task, to teach the entire counsel 
of God, the true nature of sin, the grace of God in the Person and 
work of our divine Redeemer, justification and sanctification. The 
Gospel is always foolishness to men, and the temptation to water down 
the Gospel to mere moralism or sentimental emotionalism is an ever- 
present danger. If the programs serve as church bells to invite the 
unchurched, they will serve a glorious purpose, will open new doors 
to the Gospel, and place new and glorious responsibilities on God's 
peculiar people chosen to be His witnesses. F.E.M. 


“THE VERDICT MUST REMAIN: ‘NON LIQUET’” 


In the Hibbert Journal ( April, 1952) Prof. R. G. Lunt of Liverpool 
College reviews C. Leslie Mitton’s The Epistle to the Ephesians 
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(O.U.P. Pp.277, 6 appendices. 30s). In his book, originally a doc- 
tor’s dissertation, Dr. Mitton endeavors to demonstrate the proposition. 
that Paul cannot be regarded as the author of Ephesians. In this, 
Reviewer Lunt supports him, though he propounds this theory: “My, 
solution, for what it is worth, is that it [Ephesians] is in substance 
Paul’s; I can conceive of its being a homily delivered in Rome to 
a group of his friends. Perhaps it was not dictated quite as the 
Epistles were, but was taken down more as a reporter takes down 
a speech or a sermon.” He concludes his discussion with the words: 
“Dr. Mitton’s case is well argued: the anti-Pauline evidence is cogent. 
But the verdict must remain: Non liquet.” What moves Professor Lunt 
to this decision? His consideration of Dr. Mitton’s arguments shows 
the predicament in which the critics of the Bible find themselves as 
they attack the traditional church assumptions. Dr. Lunt writes: 

“Supposing that we do go all the way with Dr. Mitton and agree 
that the Epistle cannot have come from Paul’s pen, where are we 
then? Are not the difficulties that ensue even greater than those from 
which we seek escape? We are asked to conjure up in the sub- 
apostolic age a faithful disciple of Paul, who will on the one hand. 
most cleverly put together a rehash of the master’s teaching, expanding 
it to meet present needs and adding some very profound ideas of his 
own, and yet on the other hand will misunderstand some of the 
master’s favorite words and use them in a sense quite other than his. 
So conscientious an imitator would not have made such blatant mis- 
takes, and one capable of such mistakes would not be likely to be 
so very successful in representing his original. We are asked to believe 
that he was a Gentile, yet because he was assuming the person of 
the master he speaks of himself as a Jew and addresses Gentiles as 
‘you that were far off, and although he explains and simplifies certain 
Jewish ideas, he yet introduces without explanation or precedent the 
very expressive figure of ‘the middle wall of partition.’ This imitator, 
it is further claimed, so wrote himself into the part that he builds up 
the details of Paul’s imprisonment from other letters, but then lapses 
into his own person, with his references to ‘the holy apostles and 
prophets’ (II:20 and III:5), and to himself as ‘the least of all the 
saints’ (III:8). (The root-difficulty seems to be the combination of 
arguments which like the hydra has too many heads. (1) If Ephesians 
is unlike Paul—which it is—then it must be by another hand. 
(2) If it is like Paul—which it is shown to be—then it must be 
by an imitator.) The statistics adduced are indeed impressive, but 
can literary criticism be reduced to statistics? 
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“The more the internal evidence is considered, the more difficult is 
it to ascribe Ephesians to Paul. The more the alternatives are con- 
sidered, the most unlikely does each become. There is a real impasse 
here. If it is by a Pauline imitator, it is— despite the fashion of 
pseudonymity prevailing in those times— almost an audacious parody. 
‘The hypothesis of an absolutely unknown theologian of so high an 
order in the second century,’ wrote Bishop J. W. Hunkin, ‘is not one 
to be lightly adopted.’ Ephesians may fit ill with the rest of the 
Pauline corpus, but when we come to compare it with other 
pseudonymous works, the contrast between it and them is very much 
greater. The position is well summed up by A. D. Nock: ‘Ephesians, 
though not by Paul, is Pauline: the Pastorals as a whole are not.’ 

“I find the brilliance and serenity of Ephesians even more inex- 
plicable if we place it in the sub-apostolic period than if we, despite 
all the difficulties, give it its traditional date — at the end of Paul’s life 
during the imprisonment at Rome. It certainly does not fit with Paul 
the writer that we know; but then it is a type of composition that 
we do not know. For it is a homily, rather than a letter, and as such it 
is unique (p.14). The trappings of the Letter in which it is dressed, 
I should regard as unauthentic, being appended at beginning and end 
to bring this work into line with the rest.” J. T. MUELLER 


BRIEF ITEMS FROM “RELIGIOUS NEWS SERVICE” 


Representatives of the 16,000 Greek Orthodox in Israel — nearly 
one half of the country’s Arab Christians—held their first national 
conference at Nazareth. . . . Provisions were made for better service 
of the communities remote from Jerusalem, the seat of the Patriarch 
Timothy. An additional motive for this action is found in the fact 
that the Russian Orthodox Church in Israel has been making efforts 
to draw Greek Orthodox into its fold. 


* * * 


The Czechoslovak Minister of Education, Zdenek Nejedly, has 
announced in Vienna that parents wishing to have their children attend 
religious instruction classes must file a special application with the 
Communist authorities. .. . The announcement came shortly after the 
Minister, in a speech, had bitterly attacked the Roman Catholic 
Church, making it clear that he thought the chief virtue of the 
Communist regime is that it protects youth from the “snares of the 
Vatican.” Children, he said, “must be educated in the Communist 
spirit and taken care of spiritually while they are still young, while 
their mind resembles a clean blackboard on which all can be written, 
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and when the child is grateful for each piece of attention. Kinder- 
gartens are my special pride; we take the child at the age of three, lead 
him by the hand until the age of six, and then turn him over to the 
care of the teacher in primary schools. In this way the child is given 
a firm basis for a good life, dedicated to Socialism.” . .. The education 
minister’s action, coupled with the current violent attacks on the 
Church, is interpreted as a sign of the Czech government's concern over 
the increasing attendance at churches and religious instruction classes 
in schools. * * * 


The Diocesan Promotion Committee of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in Maine has prepared maps showing the location of every 
parish, mission, and summer mission in the State of Maine, and 
listing on the reverse side the hours of service in each parish as 
well as the name, address, and phone number of the rector. These 
maps are available at the Maine Publicity Bureau offices on the 
major highways; also parish churches and chambers of commerce 
throughout the State are distributing them. 


* * * 


From New Delhi, India, comes the report that Parliament has 
amended the Indian Christian Marriage Act of 1872 to raise the 
marital age for Christian males from 16 to 18 years and of females 
from 13 to 16... . Although child marriages are not so prevalent 
among Christian Indians as among Hindus, it was found that even 
among Christians early marriage was sometimes encouraged, par- 
ticularly in rural areas; hence the above act which brings the regula- 
tions governing Christian marriages into conformity with those for 
non-Christians established recently by the Child Marriage Restraint Act. 


* * * 


The Vatican Radio reports that the Communist government of 
Poland has ordered the closing of all Catholic orphanages in the 
country. A spokesman for the Polish regime was quoted as saying 
the reason for the action was that “education given in these institutes 
does not correspond with the requirements of the Marxist-Leninist- 
Stalinist era.” * * * 


The eighth national convention of the Youth for Christ Inter- 
national at Winona Lake, Ind., attended by 4,000 delegates from 
42 States, five Canadian provinces, and ten foreign countries, adopted 
a record $760,000 budget for next year, $190,000 higher than last 
year.... The president, Dr. Robert A. Cook of Chicago, outlined plans 
for a youth crusade which, he said, would use 10,000 Christian young 
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people, each reaching 100 of his classmates or friends in the next 
12 months. . . . Tokyo was selected as the site for the sixth World 
Congress on Evangelism to be held next year. 


* * * 


The facilities of Washington (Episcopal) Cathedral in Washing- 
ton, D. C., are used by a Reform Jewish congregation and a Russian 
Orthodox group. The *Temple Sinai Congregation (Rabbi Balfour 
Brickner) worships in the cathedral’s Bethlehem Chapel each Friday 
evening; the Russian Orthodox group holds Sunday services in the 
Chapel of the Resurrection. .. . Dean Francis B. Sayre, Jr., said that 
during the Jewish services the cross on the altar will be replaced 
by an Ark of Israel containing parchment scrolls of the first five 
books of the Old Testament. 


* * * 


The Vatican Radio reports that Chinese Communist authorities 
have ordered Roman Catholics of the Tingchow diocese, Fukien 
Province, to alter the prayers of the mass by omitting the name 
of the Pope. * * * 


In La Vega, Texas, a rapidly growing and prosperous community 
on the outskirts of Waco, 500 parents signed a 26-page petition 
charging the school superintendent with running the town’s school 
system “like a Baptist parochial institution.” Parents claimed that 
teachers and students were forced to attend religious sessions that 
were mainly “Baptist-style”; that three Roman Catholic students got 
failing grades because they did not attend a Baptist convention at 
Baylor University; also that students of Latin-American descent were 
discriminated against.— The serious part of the matter is that this 
isolated instance will be used by certain parties as defense for their 
own actions; and— “What's sauce for the goose. . 


* * * 


Three American women are spending a year in the wilds of New 
Guinea, Borneo, and Australia’s bush country recording on tape the 
reading of Bible passages by natives of those regions. These readings 
are then processed on phonograph disks in the United States and 
sent back to the natives free of charge. Tribal or community groups 
who do not have a phonograph or other reproduction device will be 
supplied one, postage free, at a nominal charge of $10... . The under- 
taking is sponsored by Gospel Recordings, Inc., a Los Angeles, Calif., 
concern. The three ladies are Joy Ridderhof, Sanna Barlow, and Ann 
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Sherwood. ... We are told that hearing their own voices and those 
of friends has “an astonishing effect” on primitive people. “One South 
American Indian tribe that we recorded has built a church around 
their Gospel machine and worships at it every Sunday.” 


* * * 


The Czechoslovak Baptist Convention of America and Canada now 
has twice as many members on its foreign mission field as it has in 
its home churches—thus the report at their annual meeting in 
Minneapolis, Minn. There are about 6,000 members on their mission 
field in Haiti (a field taken over when the Communists closed the 
door to further work in Czechoslovakia) and about 3,000 members in 
their 30 churches in the United States and Canada. These 3,000 mem- 
bers contributed $10,000 to support four missionaries in Haiti, three 
in Canada, and three in the United States. 


* * * 


Third honors in the “Stalin Prize” for 1952 was won by Dimitri 
Eremine for his novel “Storm over Rome,” in which Pope Pius XII is 
depicted as rushing around in his own automobile, violating all traffic 
rules and abusing policemen who want to fine him. The Pope is 
charged with “organizing the brutal suppression of a revolution of 
starved workers, rendered unemployed by the decision of Wall Street to 
close down all Italian factories and eliminate competition to American 
products.” Again, when the picture of Stalin appears on the Grand 
Canal in Venice, “a reverent hush descends upon the assembled multi- 
tude, which then bursts into an indescribable manifestation of joy.” 


Plans are being made by Protestants and Roman Catholics in India 
to celebrate the 1,900th anniversary of the arrival of St.Thomas in 
India. Tradition has it that the Apostle Thomas founded the Christian 
Church in India A.D. 52 and that he was put to death in the Malabar 
region A.D. 58. The churches have set the week of Nov. 16 to 23 
for the main celebration, which is to take place at Kerala on the 
Malabar coast. * * . 


Plans were launched in Hannover, Germany, for the publication of 
a Lutheran World Encyclopedia that will serve as an international 
reference work “embracing the entire cycle of Lutheran interests, doc- 
trine, and action. The proposal won unanimous approval from the 
Lutheran World Federation’s Assembly. The Federation’s executive 
committee was authorized to find ways and means to finance the project, 
‘which, it is estimated, will take seven years to complete... . The 
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encyclopedia will consist of two 800-page volumes, containing a total 
of 2,560,000 words. Contents of the volumes will include articles on 
theology, history and biography, polity, liturgy, church activities such 
as missions, publications, education, etc., ecumenical relationships, and 
statistics. ... Cost of producing the manuscript will be about $40,000 
to be provided by the Federation, which, however, will not undertake 
responsibility for the cost of publication, estimated at upwards of 
$55,000 for 10,000 sets, but will offer the manuscript to publishers 
without charge. The encyclopedia will first be published in English 
and German. , * * 


A Catholic paper, The Indiana Catholic Record, of Indianapolis, 
raises its voice against “religious gadgetry.” “Here is a field,” said the 
paper, “where the American talent for invention has begun to operate 
with deplorable results. The rosary clicker is as yet a primitive machine 
which must be worked by hand; the possibilities of electrifying its 
action, of electronically amplifying the clicks, inserting hydramatic shift 
between the decades and possibly embellishing it with a cigar lighter 
modeled into the image of a favorite saint— these open wide, if 
appalling, vistas to the religious gadgeteer. The absurdity of the 
electric vigil light stands leaves us almost, but not quite mute. We 
recognize their neatness and efficiency, but the religious symbolism 
escapes us completely. The sight of a bank of 10-watt bulbs piously 
emitting their ohms or amperes before some sacred shrine fails to kindle 
any spiritual flame in our hearts. The wedding of piety and jewelry 
which the religious gadgeteers are profitably fostering with St. Chris- 
topher money clips, St. Anthony key chains, miraculous medal bracelets, 
etc., may have something to recommend it, but we fail to see what it is. 
... If all the religious gadgets and novel devices that are marketed 
today were left off the market, we do not think piety would suffer 
one bit, though commerce might. If the same money were spent for 
prayer books, sturdy rosaries, and sound religious reading instead of 
gadgets, the interior religious gain would make up for the loss of out- 
ward signs of piety.”— Which goes to show that even for a Roman 
Catholic too much is too much. But a Protestant fails to see why 
a rosary, however sturdy, should not be included among the gadgets. 


* * * 


Soviet Zone authorities have taken over control of Wartburg Castle 
near Eisenach, Luther's refuge after the Diet of Worms. The Soviet- 
German (Communist) News Agency A.D.N. said that the East Ger- 
man government had put the castle under its “guardianship” as a 
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“national cultural place.” ... Wartburg Castle is owned by the Wart- 
burg Foundation, jointly sponsored by the City of Eisenach, the state 
of Thuringia, and the Evangelical Church of Thuringia. Evangelical 
Church officials in Berlin expressed the fear that the action signified 
expropriation of the Foundation by Soviet Zone authorities. 


* * * 


The chairman of the Japan National Christian Council, the Rev. 
Michio Kozaki, accused Prime Minister Yoshida and other Japanese 
politicians of encouraging a revival of State Shintoism “to gain 
political support”; of “having no firm Shinto convictions,” but showing 
a public interest in shrine worship “to take advantage of the trend 
toward the old State religion.” The Japanese Premier, he alleged, had 
“sent a representative to the Ise (Sun Goddess) shrine to report to 
the ancestral war dead that the Peace Treaty had been signed.” . . . 
Mr. Kozaki, who is spokesman for 90 per cent of Japan’s Protestants 
and also moderator of the United Church of Christ in Japan, said 
that one of the greatest results of the last war “was the abolition 
of enforced State Shintoism.” His fear of the revival of State Shinto- 
ism was shared by many Christian business men “who frequently 
are forced to donate to shrine funds under pressure of a boycott of their 
concerns. One Christian leader, when he refused to donate to his 
community shrine, was told that the police authority was behind 
the request.” .. . He also said that the chairman of the Japan Buddhists 
Association was equally concerned over the rebirth of State Shintoism. 
The Buddhists are the largest religious group in Japan. 


* * * 


The creation of a Department of Theology was approved by the 
Assembly of the Lutheran World Federation in Hannover. Aims 
of the department will be to promote co-operation in study among 
Lutherans, engage in theological studies, and assist the churches in 
strengthening congregational life. One of the department’s chief 
tasks will be to co-ordinate exchanges of professors, students, pastors, 
and laymen between member churches of the Federation. Another 
function will be to facilitate the translation and publication of im- 
portant theological and church literature. 


* * * 


The organ of the Communist Free German Youth, the Junge Welt, 
has demanded a ban on the Junge Gemeinde (Evangelical Young Com- 
munity) in the Soviet Zone, charging the Evangelical youth with being 
an “illegal and peace-disturbing organization which is working for 
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the American intelligence service.” Besides, the Communist organ 
said, the Junge Gemeinde aims at undermining the Free German 
Youth as the only authorized youth organization in the Soviet Zone. 
Only the Free German Youth organization should be allowed to care 
for the recreation of East German youth. ... Church sources in Berlin 
meanwhile reported that in several districts of the Soviet Zone recrea- 
tional youth camps of the Evangelical and Roman Catholic Churches 
were closed down by Communist authorities. — There is hardly an issue 
of the R.N.S. without some report of such anti-church action on 
the part of Soviet authorities; it is growing monotonous. But just 
because of this we are apt to overlook these reports: they are no 
longer news; so we skip over them with a hasty glance. And that 
would be tragic. Let us not forget that Communist forces everywhere 
are out to hinder all church influence on the growing youth. 
THEO. HOYER 
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All books reviewed in this periodical may be 
procured from or through Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, 3558 South Jefferson Avenue, 
St. Louts 18, Missouri. 


CHRISTUS VICTOR. By Gustaf Aulén. Translation by A. G. Hebert. Amer- 
ican Edition. The Macmillan Company, N.Y. 1951. 163 pages, 
8x5. $2.50. 


This is not a new book, but one which has been on the theological 
book market since 1930, when Professor Aulén’s “Olaus Petri Lectures” 
were first published in Zeitschrift fuer systematische Theologie (1930; 
pp. 501—538), after Aulén had delivered the lectures in Germany in the 
fall of that year. They at once proved themselves so popular that already 
in 1931 an English translation appeared, somewhat shortened, but revised 
by Dr. Aulén himself, and this is the one before us. 

The title under which the lectures appear in this volume, Christus 
Victor, suggests Aulén’s theory of the Atonement, which, summarized as 
briefly as possible, may be described thus: The atonement of Christ was 
essentially a conflict and victory, in which the victorious Christ fights 
against and triumphs over the evil powers of the world, the “tyrants” 
under which mankind is in bondage and suffering, such as Satan, sin, 
death, hell, divine wrath, etc.; and in Him God reconciled the world to 
Himself (p.4). This view Aulén calls the “dramatic” view of the Atone- 
ment. He speaks of it also as the “classic” idea of the Atonement, which, 
he says, the New Testament, the Church Fathers, and, above all, Luther 
taught, but which was then lost to the Church. 

This “classic” view Aulén opposes to two others: 1. The “juridical,” or 
“legalistic” or also “Latin,” view, introduced by Anselm of Canterbury in 
Cur Deus Homo? 2. The modern “subjective,” or “humanistic,” view, 
defended by Schleiermacher, Ritschl, and other modern liberals. The 
reviewer agrees fully with what Dr. Aulén says with regard to the “human- 
istic” view, namely, that it denies im toto the Scriptural doctrine of the 
Atonement, making man his own savior by ethical conduct. 

The reviewer, however, cannot agree with what Aulén’s thesis says con- 
cerning the so-called “juridical,” or “legalistic,” view. In addition, he finds 
in the book so many historical misstatements and misrepresentations, as 
also so many one-sided emphases, that the volume cannot rate as “an 
historical study of the three main types of the idea of the atonement,” as 
the subtitle states. Aulén admits that Melanchthon and the orthodox dog- 
maticians could not agree to the “classic” view. He thus establishes a 
hiatus between Luther, on the one hand, and Melanchthon and the Lutheran 
(also the Reformed ) dogmaticians, on the other. 
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Omitting scores of statements which to the reviewer do not seem to 
be true, and passing over the question whether Aulén’s classic view is 
really that of the New Testament, which, as the reviewer is convinced, 
it is not, he desires to discuss here only one question: “Was it really 
Luther's doctrine of the Atonement that God in Christ merely won the 
victory over our spiritual enemies and so reconciled the world unto Him- 
self?” This certainly was a part of Luther's doctrine, but not all of it, 
not even the essence of it. For further study the reader may examine the 
New Testament, the Lutheran Confessions, Dr. F. Pieper’s Christian Dog- 
matics (Vol.II), C. E. Luthardt’s Kompendium der Dogmatik, and Rein- 
hold Seeberg’s Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte, 1V1, pp. 237 ff. Gerhard’s 
Loci Theologici are sufficient to disprove Aulén’s main thesis. 

The question before us, then, is: “Did Luther have in mind, chiefly 
or solely, Christ's victory over our spiritual enemies when he spoke of 
our Lord’s atonement?” Luthardt’s Scripture proof for the vicarious Atone- 
ment is quite sufficient to disprove Aulén’s theory (cf. 13 ed., pp. 278 ff.) 
with regard to its scripturalness, while Seeberg’s quotations from Luther 
demonstrate that he did not hold the view which Aulén ascribes to him. 
We refer to these men especially as they were not members of our Church, 
so that we may not be accused of merely repeating a synodical tradition. 

Aulén points out that it was an essential of Anselm’s doctrine of the 
atonement that “God’s justice must be satisfied,” and that the “satisfaction 
must be made by man, because man is guilty” (pp. 84 ff.). Aulén con- 
tends that in Anselm’s doctrine the “incarnation and the atonement are 
not organically connected” as in the “classic” view (p.87). This is hardly 
fair to Anselm’s doctrine, since he teaches, as do also our Lutheran dog- 
maticians, that Christ satisfied the demands of divine justice as the God- 
Man. There is therefore also in Anselm’s doctrine a very close connection 
between Christ’s incarnation and His atonement. God had to become man 
in order to take our place, become our Substitute, and thus satisfy the 
demands of divine justice, since we are guilty sinners who have broken 
the divine Law. 

Now, just this Anselmic doctrine of the atonement is also that of 
Luther. Luther writes: “He {Christ} had to take our place and had to 
become a Sacrifice for us, bear the wrath and curse under which we lay 
in His own person and atone for it’ (WW 11,246; Luthardt, 13 ed., 
p. 290; 15. ed., p.314). Again: “Although now out of pure grace God 
does not impute to us our sins, yet He did not desire to do this, unless 
first His Law and justice would be satisfied in every way and abundantly. 
First there must be purchased and procured for us from His justice such 
gracious imputation; and because that was impossible for us, He appointed 
for us in our place One who would take upon Himself all punishment 
which we had deserved” (7,299; ibid.). Again: “So, then, there comes 
Christ, joins us under the condemnation of the Law and suffers death, 
the curse, and the damnation, just as if He Himself had broken the whole 
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Law” (7,271; ibid.). Again: “In His tender, innocent soul He [Christ] 
had to feel God's wrath and judgment against sin, taste for us eternal 
death and damnation and, in sum, had to endure all that which condemned 
sinners had deserved and had to suffer eternally” (39,45; ibid.). 

Seeberg shows that Luther’s view of Christ is primarily not that of 
Christus Victor, but that of “Salvator et Pontifex noster’; “priester und 
mittler”; “Versuner und Mittler” (Die Lehre Luthers, 1V1, p.238). As 
Seeberg shows, Luther holds that faith in the grace of God presupposes 
that forgiveness of sin “does not take place gratis (mit umbsonst) or with- 
out satisfaction of His justice (odder on genugthun seyner gerechtickeyt), 
for . . . His justice must first be satisfied most perfectly, Mtth.5, 18” 
(W 10.1. 1,121. Loe. cit., p.239). Again: “If, then, God’s wrath must 
be taken from me and I should obtain grace and forgiveness, it must first 
be earned from Him by service through Someone (so muss es durch jemand 
ihm abverdienet werden), for God cannot be merciful (“hold”) and gra- 
cious to sins nor cancel the punishment and wrath, unless there has been 
made payment and satisfaction for it” (E 11,290; 9,381 f. W 2, 137; 
12,544. Loc. cit., p.239). Luther argues that if this payment had not 
been necessary, then Christ would have done His work “foolishly and 
uselessly” (naerrisch und unnuetzlich; loc. cit., p.240). “But now He took 
our place and in our stead He permitted sin and death to fall upon him” 
(W 36,693; 25,328; sbid.). Seeberg here multiplies quotations from 
Luther to show that the Wittenberg Reformer thought of Christ not 
merely as the Christus Victor, but primarily, in His atoning work, as 
our divine-human “Substitute,” “Redeemer,” “Victim,” and “Payment” 
for the sins of the world. (Loc. cit., p. 240 ff.) 

It has been said that this thought is not stressed in Luther's Small and 
Large Catechisms. But is it not sufficiently stressed in Luther’s words: 
“, .. is my Lord, who has redeemed me, a lost and condemned creature, 
purchased and won me from all sins . . . with His holy, precious blood 
and with His innocent suffering and death”? In his Large Catechism 
Luther points out that “to explain these single points separately belongs 
not into brief sermons for children, but rather to the ampler sermons” 
(No. 32; Con. Trigl., p.687), for which reason he does not enter into 
details on them. Still the doctrine is sufficiently brought out in No. 27 
to 31. (Conc. Trigl., p.685). 

We have spent more time than usual on this book review, because 
Aulén’s thought is being accepted in wide areas and proclaimed as a new 
doctrine that must be spread, whereas it is neither new nor true to fact. 

J. T. MUELLER 


” ae 


THE SILENCE OF GoD. By Sir Robert Anderson. Kregel Publications, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., 1952. 215 pages, 5X74. $2.00. 

This volume has appeared repeatedly since its first publication. The 

present edition is a reprint of the complete first one. The title suggests 
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that God does not manifest His concern for the Church by any evident 
intervention in its fate. Christians are persecuted and killed, but God 
remains silent. The author holds that miracles ceased with the rejection 
of the favored nation. The grace of God is now a sufficient miracle for 
the Gentile era. His defense of divine miracles against the attacks of 
skeptics is good. He is not so successful in his effort to prove that Satan 
is not the author of immorality, but limits his activity to tempting the 
Christian faith. The thesis that God is silent involves him in difficulties 
with the doctrine of prayer. As a defense of the Christian faith in 
general this study merits the reader’s interest. L. W. SPITZ 


THE MORE EXCELLENT Way. By George Allen Turner. Light and 
Life Press, Winona Lake, Ind., 1952. 292 pages, 542 x8. $3.00. 


Dr. Turner, herewith presenting a scholarly apologetic for the Wes- 
leyan doctrine of Christian perfection, states his problem as follows: 
“The present study is dominated by a threefold objective: first, the 
discovery of the Biblical teaching concerning man’s perfection in 
righteousness; second, tracing historical development to Wesley and 
ascertaining Wesley’s distinctive emphasis, whether this is in accord with 
the Diblicai teaching, and third, the critical evaluation of whether this 
doctrinal emphasis has validity in a utilitarian age when the ideas of 
God, of human nature, and even of the Bible itself, have undergone 
changes.” Dr.Turner attacks this problem with tremendous energy and 
a demonstration of profound erudition. This is his dissertation for the 
Ph. D. degree with all the documentation such a study demands. Unfor- 
tunately John Wesley was unable to separate Law and Gospel clearly, 
and Dr. Turner has likewise not come to grips with that basic problem. 
No amount of linguistic research or historical investigation can serve 
as a substitute for a clear distinction between the two. L. W. SPITZ 


THE SABBATH; Its Meaning for Modern Man. By Abraham Joshua 
Heschel. Published by Farrar, Straus, and Young, Inc., New York, 
1951. 118 pp, 9X6. $2.50. 

The author represents the relatively new school of thought in Judaism 
which takes a mediating position between Orthodox and Reformed Ju- 
daism. This branch of American Judaism wants to retain the Jewish rites 
and ceremonies, but attempts to fill them with spiritual meaning. The 
author's concept of the Sabbath is such that a perfunctory and mechanical 
performance of the Sabbatical rites is virtually excluded. He makes the 
Sabbath a symbol of his basic religious thought. He states: “The meaning 
of the Sabbath is to celebrate time rather than space. Six days a week 
we live under the tyranny of things of space; on the Sabbath we try to 
become attuned to holiness in time. It is a day on which we are called 
upon to share in what is eternal in time, to turn from the results of 
creation to the mystery of creation; from the world of creation to the 
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creation of the world.” (P.10.) He holds that Judaism is a religion of 
time and aims to sanctify all time by making the most of the Jewish 
“sacred events,” such as the Day of Atonement (pp. 79, 98). The reviewer 
has always felt that the observance of the Sabbath as imposed upon the 
Jew made the Sabbath a rather burdensome event in his life. However, 
the author points out that for the Jew who really understands the meaning 
of the Sabbath, this day becomes a day of rejoicing. In fact, “All our 
Life should be a pilgrimage to the seventh day; the thought and apprecia- 
tion of what this day may bring to us should be ever present in our minds” 
(p. 89, cp. p. 28). 

The publishers are to be congratulated on the beautiful layout and the 
attistic wood engravings which embellish the text. F. E. MAYER 


LA REFORMATION LUTHERIENNE. Par J. T. Mueller. Edition des Mis- 
sions Luthérienne. Oeuvre des Eglises Luthériennes Libres de France 
et de Belgique. 105, rue de l’Abbé Groult/Paris XV°, 48 pages, 
4x6. 


More than two and a half centuries have passed since Veit Ludwig von 
Seckendorf, the great Lutheran historian of the Reformation, found it 
necessary to reply to the misrepresentations of the Jesuit Louis Maimbourg’s 
Historie du Luthéranisme. Dr. Mueller’s miniature of the Reformation 
does not pretend to match Seckendorf’s monumental Historia Lutheranismi, 
but it serves the same informative and apologetic purpose. Being dis- 
tributed by the Lutheran Free Churches in France and Belgium in thou- 
sands of copies, it will doubtless reach more people than did Seckendorf's 
massive tome. In three tersely cogent chapters Dr. Mueller describes the 
world before the Reformation, the life and work of Martin Luther, and 
the consequences of the Reformation. His reflections on the duties of those 
today who enjoy the blessings of the Reformation aptly conclude this 
persuasive booklet. L. W. SPITZ 


THE TRAVAIL OF RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. Nine Biographical Studies by 
Roland H. Bainton. The Westminster Press, Philadelphia. 272 pages. 
$4.00. 


The author of this volume needs no introduction. Lectures given by 
him for the James Sprunt foundation at Union Theological Seminary, 
Richmond, Va., at the Danforth Camp Miniwanca, Shelly, Mich., at Eden 
Theological Seminary, Webster Groves, Mo., and at the Vermont Con- 
gtegational Ministers Conference, Montpelier, Vt., furnished the material 
for the book. The aim is to explain the struggle within the Christian 
Church to achieve religious liberty. The method adopted is a popular 
biography of nine men, both persecutors and persecuted, who took part in 
the struggle. The introduction stresses the timeliness, the very need of dis- 
cussing this subject now. Twenty-five years ago a historian deemed the 
question of religious liberty settled; religious persecution was a thing of the 
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past, to be recorded merely as a matter of history. But the situation has 
suddenly changed. Not only is religious persecution flaring up in many 
countries, but we are roughly confronted with the fact that religious per- 
secution has never been overcome; our error has been defective knowledge 
of, and lack of interest in, the conditions in the regions in which the 
present conflagration has its origin. Perhaps we may learn something for 
the present struggle by the study of the past. — The story is divided into 
three parts: 1. Catholic and Protestant persecution, with the biography of 
Thomas of Torquemada representing the peak of Catholic persecution; of 
John Calvin, the peak of Protestant persecution, and Michael Servetus, the 
victim of Protestant persecution. 2. The toleration controversy of the six- 
teenth century; biographies of Sebastien Castellio, the Remonstrator; David 
Joris, the heretic as hypocrite; Bernardino Ochino, the heretic as exile. 
3. The freedom of the individual in the seventeenth century; biographies 
of the Bard of Speech Unbound, John Milton; the Seeker, Roger Williams; 
the Apologist for the Act of Toleration, John Locke. — No two historians 
would probably agree to select the same nine men for a discussion of this 
kind; nor would they agree on the author’s judgments. When he, e. g., 
says (p.59) that “Luther in his youth had been as intolerant as an In- 
quisitor . . . but when he found hifnself suspected of heresy, he endorsed 
the Erasmian principle that to burn heretics is against the will of the Holy 
Spirit,” he implies something that is his opinion, for which, however, he 
cannot adduce any proof. — Be it understood, by the way, that this reviewer 
does not endorse all the theological statements scattered through the book. 
But there is a mass of historical information which is both interesting and 
valuable. THEO. HOYER 


FOR BETTER OR WoRSE. By Morris L. Ernst and David Loth. Harper & 
Brothers, New York. 245 pages, 6X8, $3.00. 


It were splendid if some philanthropist would set aside sufficient funds 
to supply all applicants for a divorce with a copy of this book while 
there is yet time to withdraw the suit. Perhaps the march to Reno and 
other divorce mills would slow down to a walk and include only such 
for whom the situation is intolerable and against whose divorce neither 
man nor God would have objection. The authors instituted a painstaking 
research into the effects of divorce and received an appalling insight into 
the loneliness and frustrations and heartache and other forms of misery and 
suffering that follows the wanton disruption of the sacred ordinance of 
matrimony. True, dissuading unhappy couples from severing their union on 
such grounds would not be a God-pleasing solution of their problem; yet 
if many of those who rush headlong into the divorce courts could see some 
of the disaster which lies ahead, they would be more ready to listen to 
the pleading voice of their pastor or fellow Christians who seek to safe- 
guard them against such sinful folly. This is a book that deserves a place 
on the counseling shelf of our library. O. E. SOHN 
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SACRED MARRIAGE Vows. By Bernard Brunsting. Baker Book House, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 56 pages, 54281. 75 cents. 

Something different in wedding booklets. Instead of the customary 
art work, it contains seven chapters of marriage counsel, five on the meaning 
and sacredness of the vows and one each on the family altar and on family 
life. These are followed by a message of congratulation and the usual 
wedding certificate. Several pages are devoted to a guest and gift register. 
Perchance the presentation of the rather frank marriage counsel in this 
form will, if occasionally reread by both spouses, be helpful means toward 
a more successful Christian wedded life. O. E. SOHN 


INSPIRATIONAL TALKS FOR WOMEN’S GROUPS. By Florence Kerigan. 
The Standard Publishing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 124 pages, 
54X74, paper cover. 85 cents. 

A handy little book designed as an aid to women when called upon to 
address church groups. There are eighteen addresses, which may be adapted 
or used as they are. The titles are intriguing, and the messages are timely 
and worth while. Needless to say, pastors could find the book extremely 


useful as they cast about for suggestions for talks to their church societies. 
O. E. SOHN 


BUILDING CHURCH MEMBERSHIP THROUGH EVANGELISM. By Dawson 
C. Bryan. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, New York, 1952. 188 pages, 
5Y%4x7%. $2.00. 

Former director of Personal and Visitation Evangelism of the General 
Board of Evangelism of the Methodist Church, Dr. Bryan has devised 
and practiced the methods of building church membership which this 
book summarizes. No panaceas for sudden increases in church member- 
ship are here presented. The accent is on training workers, and the book 
will serve as a textbook or as collateral reading for such training groups. 
The Gospel which is basic for the book stresses new birth, the doing 
of the will of God, and the bringing in of the kingdom, rather than 
the preaching of the completed atonement and the forgiveness of sins 
through Christ. When this rather basic adjustment is made to the 


contents of the book, it will prove to be more useful. 
RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


THE WoRD OF TRUTH. By Samuel Martin Miller. Augustana Book Con- 
cern, Rock Island, Ill. 158 pages, 5% x7%. $2.00. 

It was the author’s desire to give instruction in sound doctrine in the 
fifty-two meditations presented in this volume, to present the old truths 
with insight and clarity. As far as we can see, he has succeeded admirably 
except in the chapter on Election, where he is not clear and does not give 
a satisfactory definition of this article of our faith. We read p. 26: “Elec- 
tion is ‘in Christ.’ Christ is God’s elect. Those who by faith are in Christ 
are in election.” Christ is indeed God’s elect, but in a different sense 
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from those whom God chose before the foundation of the world. Likewise, 
it cannot be stated categorically that those who resist and reject Christ 
are not in election. It may well be that some, like Saul of Tarsus, turn 
from their evil way and live and are eventually found among the elect. 
Far clearer, we believe, and in fuller harmony with Scripture is the defini- 
tion found for example in Graebner’s Outlines of Doctrinal Theology: 
“The decree of predestination is an eternal act of God, who for His 
goodness’ sake, and because of the merit of the foreordained Redeemer 
of all mankind, purposed to lead into everlasting life, by the way and 
means of salvation designated for all mankind, a certain number of certain 
persons, and to procure, work, and promote what would pertain to their 
final salvation.” And in the Formula of Concord: “The predestination, 
or eternal election, of God extends only over the godly, beloved children 
of God, being a cause of their salvation, which He also provides, as well 
as disposes what belongs thereto. Upon this our salvation is founded so 
firmly that the gates of hell cannot overcome it.” The inclusion of these 
factors in some form or other would have made the author’s definition 
much clearer and more adequate. O. E. SOHN 


SERMONS ON THE TEN COMMANDMENTS. Compiled by H. J. Kuiper. 
Zondervan Publishing House, Grand Rapids, Mich. 175 pages, 5% 
by 74%. $2.50. 

By and large this is a stimulating and useful series of sermons on the 
Ten Commandments by various authors, characterized by clear and per- 
tinent applications to modern problems (including a strong testimony 
against the evil of lodgery) and by proper direction of the reader to 
Calvary’s cross for pardon and sanctifying power. The sermons are not 
of equal merit, the one seeking to establish the first day of the week as 
the New Testament Sabbath with all the solemnities of the Jewish Sabbath 
transferred to it being quite arbitrary and Scripturally unacceptable. Yet 
there is a wealth of suggestion for the pastor who decides to present such 
a series of sermons to his congregation. O. E. SOHN 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


From Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo.: 

THE BEGINNINGS ACCORDING TO THE BOOK OF GENESIS. By J. M. 
Weidenschilling. Pupil’s Manual, 5x71, 184 pages, 75 cents. Teacher's 
Guide, 5X7, 206 pages, $1.25. 


THE HISTORY OF ISRAEL FROM MOSES TO CHRIST. By J. M. Weiden- 
schilling. Pupil’s Manual, 5x71, 164 pages, 75 cents. Teacher’s Guide, 
5X7, 172 pages, $1.25. 








